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THE WEEK. blackmailed not only neglects to vindicate his 
character and expose the alleged blackmailers, but 


THe South Africa Committee 
threatens to finish its proceed- 
ings by what can only be de- 
scribed as an ignominious and 
discreditable collapse. At its meeting yesterday 
week Mr. Hawksley, on being called upon to pro- 
duce the copies of the telegrams he held as solicitor 
for Mr. Rhodes, refused to do so, on the ground that 
Mr. Rhodes would not consent to their production. 
The Committee subsequently adjourned to consider 
in private the course which it should take in these 
circumstances. On resuming its public sittings on 
Tuesday, after some protests had been heard from 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Beit on the subject of Mr. 
Labouchere’s charges against them, Mr. Chamberlain 
tendered evidence as a witness, and made a declara- 
tion exonerating the late Mr. Fairfield from the 
imputations cast upon him by Mr. Harris. At the 
close of his evidence the Chairman announced that 
the inquiry into the circumstances of the Raid 
would terminate at the next sitting, and he made 
it clear that there was no intention on the part of 
the Committee to compel the production of the 
missing telegrams. In these circumstances the 
inquiry can only be regarded as a fiasco. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE melancholy fact in connection with this 
fiasco is that it must necessarily confirm, in the 
opinion of the world, many of the charges which 
have been made against Mr. Chamberlain in connec- 
tion with the raid. We do not believe, indeed, that 
Mr. Chamberlain was any party to the raid itself. We 
accept most fully his own statement upon that point. 
But the charge that he was cognisant of the in- 
surrectionary movement at Johannesburg; and that 
he was prepared to use the forces at his command in 
South Africa in order to assist that movement, is 
another matter. It has been openly made against 
the Colonial Secretary, and it has not been repelled. 
On the contrary, the evidence which has been 
repeatedly cited as that which must either prove 
or disprove it has been rejected by the Committee 
with the connivance of Mr. Chamberlain himself. 
How is it possible to avoid the inference that is to 
be naturally drawn from this fact? How can we 
believe Mr. Chamberlain to be innocent if he 
acquiesces in the suppression of the evidence by 
which his innocence can be proved? His friends 


have declared that he was the victim of “black- 
mailing" on the part of the friends of the 
Chartered Company. 


When a man who is being 





takes a course which virtually shields them from 
justice, the world is inclined to place a very black 
construction upon his conduct. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself is alone to blame if he is now judged very 
unfavourably by the world. We have not hitherto 
joined with those who condemned him because of 
his part in this wretched business ; but we must say 
frankly, and with a full sense of responsibility, that 
he is bound to vindicate himself; and, if he cannot 
do so, it is clearly his duty to the Queen to place his 
resignation in the hands of the Prime Minister. 





THERE was an interesting debate in the House of 
Lords yesterday week on the effect of Sir William 
Harcourt’s death duties in discouraging the preserva- 
tion in the United Kingdom of valuable pictures, 
manuscripts, and works of art. It was stated in 
the debate that many precious works of art had 
been sold and exported from this country because 
the inheritors of picture galleries which the public 
were allowed freely to visit were unable to maintain 
them because of the heavy burden imposed upon them 
by the death duties. That the case in favour of a 
change of the law was exaggerated by those who 
took part in the debate is highly probable. On the 
other hand, it is obviously not to the public interest 
that works of art which are not used for money- 
making purposes should be subjected to such heavy 
duties as to make it almost necessary for the owners 
to get rid of them. There should be no difficulty 
in arriving at some reasonable solution of this 
question. 





In the House of Commons yesterday-week there 
was an unexpected revival of Irish obstruction. The 
House was in Committee of Supply, and discussing 
the vote for lighthouses, when Mr. Clancy and Mr. 
J. Redmond insisted upon raising the question of 
the financial grievances of Ireland. It was in vain 
that the Chairman pointed out that they could 
only discuss those grievances so far as they 
were relevant to the vote under consideration. 
Mr. J. Redmond insisted upon his right to discuss 
the question as a whole, and, after refusing to obey 
the Chairman, was suspended by 223 to 32 votes. Mr. 
Clancy then insisted upon following the example of 
Mr. Redmond, and was ordered to withdraw from 
the House, while a similar fate very speedily over- 
took Mr. W. Redmond and Mr. Field. It is not very 
easy for the ordinary Saxon intelligence to grasp the 
“ true inwardness " of tactics of this description, 
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On Monday the House of Commons resumed the 
consideration of the Workmen's Compensation Bill 
in Committee. Mr. Maclean moved an amendment 
withdrawing mines from the operation of the Bill, 
and a discussion followed in which the grievances of 
the coal-owners were very fully set forth. Mr. 
Chamberlain, whilst professing sympathy with the 
coal-owners, thought that their fears were greatly 
exaggerated, and refused to assent to the amend- 
ment, which was eventually withdrawn. It was then 
proposed by Mr, Goulding that the Bill should be 
made to apply to agricultural labourers. This was 
opposed by the Home Secretary and Mr. Chamber- 
.ain, on the ground that the measure was an experi- 
mental one,and that its effects ought to be ascertained 
before its provisions were extended in the way pro- 
posed. The amendment was negatived by 175 to 
123 votes. Other amendments extending the opera- 
tion of the Bill to seamen, tramway employés, dock- 
yards, and workshops, were similarly resisted, both 
on Monday and Tuesday nights, by the Government. 
Ministers accepted an amendment by Sir Robert 
Reid providing that an employer's assurance against 
accidents should go to a workman notwithstanding 
the employer's bankruptcy. 


FURTHER amendments to the Bill were dealt with 
on Wednesday afternoon, but were almost all re- 
jected. A provision that the compensation awarded 
under the Bill should only be payable in weekly 
instalments brought up the familiar but depressing 
truth, that very few people indeed can be trusted 
to spend a lump sum with intelligent self-control; 
but the matter was disposed of by the promise that 
the arbitrators would be allowed an option in fixing 
the method of payment. The most important of the 
other subjects of discussion was the case of the coal- 
owners, which was brought up again by an amendment 
proposed by Mr. Bainbridge, reducing the maximum 
weekly payment during incapacity by one-half (from 
£1 to 10s.). Mr. Chamberlain, however, gave good 
reasons for believing that the coal-owners were more 
frightened than hurt by the Bill, and that the com- 
pensation payable by them would not amount to 
nearly so much as they anticipate. An amendment 
widening the circle of dependents of injured men so 
as to include step-parents and grandchildren was 
defeated by 208 votes to 89. 


On Thursday evening the Bill was further 
amended, at the instance of the Government, by 
limiting the compensation payable in the case of a 
workman killed or injured to such “dependents” 
as were really dependent on his earnings at the time 
of his injury, and by providing for the redemption of 
a weekly payment, when it shall have continued for 
twelve months or upwards, by the payment of a lump 
sum on the application of either party. This “lump 
sum” question is no doubt a difficult one, but if the 
“working classes" are to be legally branded as 
short-sighted and improvident, as some of their best 
friends desire, when will they begin to improve? 
An amendment allowing an appeal from the decision 
of the County Court Judge to the Court of Appeal 
was accepted by the Government and carried ona 
division, while another which made illegitimacy no 
bar to dependence was refused and rejected, on 
the ground that it would jnvolve too sweeping a 
change jn the law of the land. 


Ture brief debate on the affairs of Crete, which 
had been previously raised on the motion for ad- 
journment over Whitsuntide, enabled Mr. Balfour 
to express optimistic—or at least melioristic—views 
as to the future of the island, but threw no fresh 
light on its present state. Mr. Bryce urged that a 
settlement seems no nearer now than in March, and 
until the Turkish troops go nothing is likely to be 
effectual to hasten it. If that cannot be effected, 
and (should the process be lengthy) some additional 











means to preserve order meanwhile, of the kind else- 
where suggested, are not taken, there is the utmost 
fear that the worst forebodings expressed by Mr. 
Bryce and Sir Charles Dilke will be justified. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has addressed a vigorous letter 
to the electors of the Petersfield division of Hamp- 
shire in favour of the candidature of Mr. Bonham 
Carter. In this letter he declares that an election 
was avoided at Crewe owing to the discovery by the 
local Tory leaders that the electors were determined 
that their representative should be no party to the 
continuance of the present policy in Eastern Europe, 
where the Holy Alliance has been renewed 
under the name of the Concert of Europe. 
Russia, Germany, and Austria were at their old 
trade again as the foes of liberty and justice; 
France was tongue-tied by subserviency to the 
views of Russia; Italy paralysed by internal em- 
barrassments; and this country, instead of acting 
on her own convictions, was content to sit at the 
table of the three Emperors, and to register their 
decrees. The blood of a hundred thousand Christians 
had drenched the soil of Armenia, but the Great 
Assassin had not been punished, nor had we any 
security against his repeating his crimes. The 
electors of Petersfield had now to show whether 
they were or were not content to be the tools and 
slaves of the new Holy Alliance. 





Mr. GLADSTONE on Wednesday afforded another 
proof of his still abounding energy by his interesting 
retrospect—at the “marriage” of the counties of 
Cheshire and Flint by the new “ Victoria Jubilee 
Bridge” at Queensferry, on the Dee—of the changes 
in locomotion and transport which have taken place 
within his own lifetime. He contrasted effectively 
the period when goods were transported by waggon 
at the rate of two miles an hour with that 
remarkable development of railway enterprise 
(which has all taken place within his own man- 
hood) which has resulted in the railway property 
of the country forming one-twelfth or one-tenth 
of its total wealth; and pointed out how roads— 
which a prophet of the early days of railway con- 
struction thought would soon be solitudes infested. 
once more by highwaymen—are now, as feeders to 
railways, absolutely, if not relatively, of more import- 
ance thanever. And, finally, he reverted to the local 
topic of the need of closer communication between 
Flintshire and Liverpool. That is a very obvious need, 
but we must not hasten to draw the moral which Mr. 
Gladstone's speech suggests to the Times, that im- 
proved communications kill ‘ Particularism” and 
Home Rule. Improved communications, particularly 
those improvements of local communications with 
which Mr. Gladstone was specially concerned, stimu- 
late loeal life and intelligence, and are much more 
likely to encourage “ nationalism” than to kill it. Is 
Canada more likely to be annexed to the United 
States because a good many of the workmen em- 
ployed in Detroit sleep in British territory every 
night ? 





THE deplorable suicide of a Haileybury boy this 
week—he was a young prefect, and therefore in a 
position which may easily become relatively one of 
the most difficult that anyone at any time of his 
life can be called upon to fill—is one that cannot be 
dealt with adequately on the evidence at present 
before us. As that evidence stands, it is impossible 
to judge of the merits of the case. The inquest 
did not clear up much, and the statement made 
by the headmaster, minimising the alleged provo- 
cation received, requires to be backed up by further 
testimony. His suggestion, moreover, that the 
annoyance complained of could have been stopped 
by an appeal to himself, is eminently misleading. 
How many public schoolboys would make such an 
appeal at all, still less take it to the headmaster? 
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And where was the house master? and what were 
the other prefects about? The case must be felt to 
be one for further and public inquiry, if parents are 
to retain that confidence in public schools which at 
present is too often only the “courage of ignorance.” 


Ir is hardly necessary to say that Lord Peel 
made an excellent chairman on Tuesday at the 
crowded and influential meeting of the Children’s 
State Aid Association. He paid a just and generous 
tribute to the past work of the guardians; and 
when Mrs. Fawcett hinted that this friendly feeling 
of the society was, she feared, by no means recipro- 
cated by the main body of the guardians them- 
selves, he replied with equal good-humour that it 
would take two to make a quarrel. In common 
with more than one of the speakers who pleaded 
for the unhappy children, he maintained that it 
was not the men but the system that must be 
blamed for the present disastrous conditions. 
The indictment brought by the meeting against 
the barrack-schools was, however, of such unmiti- 
gated blackness that had it not been supported 
throughout by the latest Blue Book on the subject 
it would have seemed to many to be incredible. 
The physical, mental], and moral deterioration of 
the children in such herding together, apart from 
all home life, must be regarded as the more appalling 
from the fact that such deterioration does not stop 
with the individual child but tends to perpetuate 
itself and become hereditary. The meeting was in 
the main a powerful and fervent protest in favour 
of a great national system of “ boarding-out.” 


THE negotiations for peace between 
ABROAD. Greece and Turkey drag on in 
secret, without any definite result, 
except that the armistice has been prolonged for 
another fortnight at the wish of the Porte—partly, 
it would seem, in order to modify certain details of 
it in such a way as to permit of the more easy 
provisioning of the Turkish troops, a problem which 
has become more complicated since they have 
put the range of Mount Othrys between them- 
selves and their base. But the Porte is _ be- 
ginning to provide an administration for Thessaly, 
presumably in the hope that dissensions among 
the Powers may prolong the occupation; while 
Greece, after a preliminary protest against the 
terms she expects to be imposed upon her, has 
placed herself in the hands of the Powers without 
reserve. It seems certain, so far, that the rectifica- 
tion of the frontier will be only “ strategic,” and 
that the indemnity to be imposed on Greece will be 
such as to prevent her maintaining an army or a 
navy in anything like the present strength, in which 
case she will be more than ever open to renewed 
Turkish attacks. The report of an anti-dynastic 
movement in Athens at the end of last week 
seems to have had its origin in the imagination 
of foreign correspondents unfamiliar with Hellenic 
excitability and exaggeration, and the departure 
of the Garibaldians and Signor de Felice—who not 
long ago was under a life sentence for his share in 
the Sicilian insurrection—takes away its chief pro- 
moters. Some light has been thrown this week by 
M. Deliyannis’s organ, the Proia, of Athens, on the 
outbreak of the war. The Ethniké Hetairia appears 
to have acted entirely of its own motion, and against 
the will of the Ministry, in invading Macedonia. Of 
course, it is very greatly to the interest of Greece 
as a whole at the present crisis that this statement 
should be proved. But whether from patriotic self- 
sacrifice, or from having nothing to say, the Hetairia 
has hitherto left the charge unanswered. 


MEANTIME there are ominous symptoms of rast- 
lessness on the part of Bulgaria. Both that State 
and Servia have managed to extort substantial con- 





deemed” Bulgarian and Servian populations in 
Macedonia. Bulgarian consular agents have been 
appointed, Servian schools have been opened, and 
there are to be two Bulgarian bishops besides the 
three the postponement of whose appointment, or 
rather of its sanction, led to a threat of mobilisation 
of the Bulgarian army at the time of the Turk- 
ish declaration of war with Greece. But this 
sanction is not yet given, and Bulgaria has 
apparently considerably greater ends in view. 
One report—which is of dubious authority, but 
derives some confirmation from the statement that 
the Turkish flag, the sign of Bulgarian vassalage, is 
no longer displayed at the Bulgarian Agency at 
Pera—is that Prince Ferdinand will presently throw 
off his allegiance and proclaim himself King of 
Bulgaria. The respect of the Powers for the fiction 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire renders this 
at least improbable; but a more likely story is that 
Bulgaria is making great efforts to have Macedonia 
erected into an independent Principality—which 
would at any rate obviate the danger of invasion by 
Bulgarian filibusters on one side and Greeks on the 
other. It is clear at any rate that Servia and 
Bulgaria mean to use their opportunities, and that 
they at least will have made some profit out of the 
Greek disaster. 


THE Prussian Chamber of Deputies has tempo- 
rarily staved off the dangers involved in the Law 
of Association Amendment Bill, and in so doing has 
administered a severe snub to the Kaiser and his 
councillors. On Friday of last week it rejected the 
amendment converting the Bill into a measure 
expressly directed against Socialist and Anarchist 
meetings, and it also rejected the amendments re- 
instating the provisions for the dissolution of 
political meetings and associations which had been 
struck out by the Select Committee. The Bill then 
passed its second reading by 206 votes to 193. In 
its present form it merely excludes minors from 
political meetings and associations, and allows asso- 
ciations to federate themselves. As it now involves an 
amendment of the Prussian Constitution (which 
gives “every male Prussian,” irrespective of age, the 
right to attend public meetings), its final stage can 
only be taken after three weeks’ interval. Then it 
goes to the Upper House, where, after the delibera- 
tions on its provisions, there must be a similar 
interval between the second and third reading. 
Then it comes back to the Chamber, which will 
probably disagree with the Lords’ amendments, and 
so the Bill will drop; but if not, there will have to 
be another three weeks’ interval before it is finally 
passed. So the House will be kept sitting till well 
on in July—at an estimated cost of £20,000. 
Whether the service of keeping apprentices away 
from Socialist meetings is worth this price is 
doubted by all parties alike. 


But it is believed in Germany that the Bill is 
only the first item in a reactionary programme. 
It was welcomed by Count Limburg-Stirum as a 
proof that “ Prussia has a strong Government,” and 
the Minister of the Interior used expressions implying 
that further restrictions on the right of free speech 
and public meeting would follow. If the Prussian 
Chamber can mutilate such a Bill, what must the 
feeling be in Germany generally against the re- 
actionists! Prussia is the part of Germany in 
which fossil Toryism is most prevalent. The 
Chamber is so constructed as to give the rural 
districts, which are under Tory control, an ex- 
cessive representation; and the electoral system 
is so peculiar that only 18} per cent. of the electorate 
(already a restricted one) voted at the last elections, 
so that in many cases the decisive votes were prob- 
ably those of Government officials, who, of course, 
do not abstain. In the elections for the Reichstag, 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in Fast 





cessions from the Porte on behalf of the “ unre- 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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on the other hand, 72) per cent. of the electors vote. 
If this Chamber does not support the reactionists, 
where will they find support? And yet they are 
attempting another coup in getting rid of Baron 
von Marschall. Presumably the reason is to be 
found in his attitude towards the policy embodied 
in the Bill, and in his exposure of the workings of a 
political police now imperfectly revealed in the 
Tausch-Liitzow trial—which latter suggests that the 
next satirist of the empire will utilise, not the 
biography of Caligula, but the accounts of life 
under Tiberius given by Tacitus. 


THE prolonged conflict in the Austrian Reichsrath 
set up by one of those language-questions which 
no sensible Minister would touch if he could help it 
has been ended by prorogation, and will bereopened by 
Bills for devolution of educational and other legisla- 
tion on the Provincial Diets—in other words, Home 
Rule all round—when the Chamber reassembles in 
the autumn. This will assuredly mean a great 
increase in the power of the Clericals and of the 
Slavs at German expense. Meanwhile the German 
members of the Reichsrath have been doing their 
best to reduce it to chaos; and the shouts of “ Vivat 
Germania Irredenta!" with which they have inter- 
spersed its proceedings are ominous of the growth 
of that separatist German Nationalism which has 
hitherto, we believe, been confined to parts of 
Northern Bohemia. 


Is the Jubilee year to be also the year of an 
effective commencement of Imperial federation ? 
Canada has made an offer to the English nation by 
her new tariff, which—whatever pre-existing limita- 
tions may be found to hamper it, or whatever its 
precise outcome may be—is most assuredly an 
earnest of goodwill and of those closer ties between 
the populations of Canada and of the British 
Isles which the new mail service shortly to be 
carried into effect, after long and interrupted 
negotiations, must inevitably lead further to 
promote. The Canadian Senate has passed a 
unanimeus resolution in favour of steps being taken 
to bring about closer political relations between the 
component parts of the Empire, and urging that 
Canada should take the initiative in the matter: the 
French Canadians are at last as emphatic in their 
loyalty as the benefits conferred on them by British 
rule cought to make them : while, most remarkable of 
all, the Cape Parliament has passed a resolution in 
favour of negotiations with the Home Government 
for the arrangement of a contribution by Cape 
Colony to the cost of naval defence. The resolution 
was practically unanimous, and at the same time we 
hear of an emphatic expression of loyalty on the part 
of the Afrikander Bond. Now, most of those people 
who knew the Colonies best a few years ago would 
have predicted — and, indeed, did predict — that 
“ Imperial Federation " would break down when the 
colonists found that their pockets would be touched. 
But recent events have taught them a lesson. 


Mr. Ruopes has often been described as the one 
man by whose unaided exertions the South African 
“ Trade Route to the North” was kept open and the 
Transvaal and Germany prevented from throttling 
the Cape's chances of expansion towards the 
Zambesi. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, has 
been again and again held up to execration as the 
one man who betrayed the interests of Great Britain 
and the Cape, indeed, of the Empire at large, in that 
particular quarter of the world. In both these 
instances the popular notion is a mistaken one and 
should be corrected. A most interesting note 
bearing upon the point involved occurs in the 

J. Du Toit’s “ Rhodesia, Past and Present,” 
just published by Mr. Heinemann. Mr. Du Toit 
writes : 





“ Almost the whole distance from Vryburg to Mafeking we 
travelled along the Transvaal border, with the milestones to our 
right; so, you see, the road borders Bechuanaland. This in- 
voluntarily reminded us how in London, as member of the 
Transvaal Deputation in 1883 to 1884, we took part in a diplo- 
matie battle lasting nearly five months, in which we tried to 
extend the boundaries of the Transvaal more to the west. But 
the Grand Old Man and Lord Derby were willing to con- 
cede everything and on every point (so they said from the 
outset), only upon this point they could not give in. 
They would keep the Trade Route to the north open. 
To-day we see that they were not fighting for a 
chimera in taking up that determined position, having been 
enlightened by Mr. McKenzie and others. For we now not 
only see those trains of ox-waggons travelling northwards for 
Vryburg, but we also feel what the difference would be if we, 
on passing the Transvaal border, had to open every carpet bag 
and box, and to pay duty on every pipe of tobacco and every tin 
of food. But now we also see foe the Transvaal, with its 
narrow-minded policy, was the cause that the ‘trade route,’ 
including the skeen, runs just outside its border, to open u 
Rhodesia in the north, whereas otherwise the route cmd 
naturally have gone right through the Transvaal.”—(p. 15. 


As the Rev. S. J. Du Toit is the same South 
African Dutchman who originated the idea of the 
Afrikander Bond, he is perfectly well aware of what 
he is talking about. The London negotiations he 
refers to were those which led to the famous 
London Convention. He took part as one of the 
representatives of the Transvaal Republic. 


Mr. JonHN Mor.Ley's admirable 
Romanes lecture on Machiavelli— 
delivered at Oxford on Wednesday 
and now published in book form by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co.—deals with a subject almost pain- 
fully apposite to the present situation in Europe, in 
view of the opinions entertained by many subjects 
of the Western Powers as to the aims and intentions 
of the Eastern lialf of the Concert, and of the 
eulogies of German policy during the last half- 
century that have been emphasised by no one more 
vigorously than by Germans themselves. However, 
except for some references to Mommsen, which may 
easily suggest to political students the blood and 
iron of periods nearer our own age than the Roman 
Empire, Mr. Morley wisely does not deal with 
current politics except by way of illustration and 
implication, though one of the implications involves a 
much-needed caution against the “ political valetudin- 
arianism”™ of those who decry party politics. But 
he makes out, as is natural, a certain defence for 
Machiavelli, as one who, living in an immoral age, 
treated politics as wholly apart from morals, and 
laid down that the supreme consideration for the 
Prince must always be to preserve to the country 
its existence and his freedom. In profession, at 
any rate, as he takes good care to point out, we 
have moved away from that attitude, if not 
altogether in practice. Unfortunately, publicists 
are always coming back again to it, and moral 
philosophers have not yet formulated an inter- 
national morality. So long as nations are personified 
and regarded simply as individuals they never will 
succeed in doing so, and the energetic patriot will 
revolt against “ national altruism ” and revert to the 
“reasons of State’ of the Florentine publicist. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


A WELCOME proof of the increasing interest in 
the works of one of the greatest of the theological 
philosophers of England is afforded by the announce- 
ment that the Clarendon Press is issuing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s edition—now the standard one—of Butler's 
“ Analogy” and “Sermons,” at half a guinea, uniform 
with the editor’s “Studies Subsidiary to the Works 
of Butler.’—The Clarendon Press is also issuing a 
Jubilee Ode by Professor Courthope, whose literary 
reputation was mainly made by his “ Paradise of 
Birds "—a work that shows him to be a lyrist of 
extraordinary ingenuity and Aristophanic cast, 
but with far higher ideals than Aristophanes. ‘So 
he will make an admirable Jubilator. — Messrs. 
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Archibald Constable & Co. announce “ Some 
Observations of a  Foster-Parent’’— one who 
is evidently concerned with that very modern 
kind of fosterage, the preparatory school — 
which is to show by concrete examples why 
some subjects and methods of education deserve 
the preference.— Mr. Grant Richards announces 
“Labour in the Longest Reign,” a short work by 
Mr. Sidney Webb. It is a revised reprint of a 
recent Fabian tract; but that must not be taken to 
imply that it is not of high value as a record of 
facts. He also promises, as the first volume of a 
new “Sylvan Series,” a collection of short stories by 
Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist. They deal with peasant 
life in the Peak district, and several have appeared 
in THe SPeAKER.— Messrs. Longmans & Co. are 
about to publish “ Industrial Democracy,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, an analysis of Trade Unionism to 
which the exhaustive history of it by the same authors 
may be regarded as an introduction.—Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s contribution to the Jubilee will be a series 
of biographies of great expanders of the empire, 
ranging from Sir Walter Ralegh (as the name is to 
be spelt) to such modern heroes as Sir Stamford 
Raffles and Rajah Brooke.—Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
are publishing a sixpenny edition of “ The Queen's 
Pictures,” illustrating the chief events of her 
Majesty's life, with notes by the Librarian of 
Windsor Castle. 


“Tue Bible andits Transmission,’ by Dr. Walter 
Copinger, 
College, which is published this day by Messrs. 
H. Sotheran & Co., is a magnificent collection of the 
bibliographical information which is scattered 
through the abundant literature of Biblical criticism 
and exposition as to the condition of the texts, 
the mode of their transmission, and the more 
important MSS., while all the printed editions of the 
whole Bible are specified, and all the vernacular 
versions prior to the Reformation. The work is 
magnificently illustrated with collotypes, and even 
the typography has a curious historical interest. 
The edition is limited to 220 copies, of which 150 are 
for sale. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF VIZIANAGRAM Was 
OBITUARY. the chief among the Rajahs of the 
Madras Presidency, and, as a member 
of its Council, had done valuable service as an inter- 
mediary between the Government and the native 
population.—Mr. Ney Elias, C.I.E., had been among 
the most daring and able explorers of some of the 
least known regions of Central Asia.—Mr. R. C. 
Rapier was a well-known engineer and the head of 
a large firm of manufacturers of machinery and 
railway plant.—Dr. F. R. Lees had been known for 
many years as a vigorous champion of teetotalism.— 
M. Francois Francais was a French landscape 
painter of some note in the past.—Mme. Arnould 
Plessy, in her time a famous comedy actress, had 
retired from the stage in 1876. 








DEMOCRATIC TORYISM. 


if has hardly required the Tory concession of local 
self-government to Ireland to force upon the 
attention of students of politics one of the most 
startling features of contemporary history. Even if 
Mr. Balfour had not made his great bid for the 
support of the Irish members the question of the 
comparative merits of Tory and Liberal Governments 
as milch-cows of legislation would have been brought 
to our notice by the zeal and pertinacity with which 
Mr, Chamberlain insists upon dwelling on the 
theme. The essential commonness—we might even 
say vulgarity—of the political instincts of the 
Colonial Secretary frequently leads him to expose 
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the true aims of his party with a naked effrontery 
which must be shocking to his more fastidious 
colleagues. For some time past it has been his 
avowed purpose to preach to the English electors on 
the old Codlin and Short text: “Of what use is it 
for working men to support Liberal Governments 
any longer, when Liberal Governments cannot give 
them what they want, while Tory Governments 
can?” This is the question that Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to be perpetually asking in the Parliamentary 
debates, though he asks it in a much more aggressive 
form than that in which we have chosen to put it. 
Do you want more money for some cherished purpose 
affecting your own particular class? Try the Tory 
party ; it will be of no use to apply to any other. Do 
you want social legislation? Then again try the 
Tories, for even if you ask them to adopt Socialist 
ideas and proposals, you will find them much more 
amenable to your wishes than the hide-bound 
Radicals. Finally, when doubts are cast upon the 
ability of Mr. Chamberlain and his friends in the 
Ministry to carry out the promises they make so 
freely, and some lingering remnant of faith in 
Liberals is professed, there comes the final argument : 
“The Liberals? They cannot help you even if they 
would. The House of Lords will do nothing for 
them, whilst we hold that House in the hollow of our 
hands.’ These are not the exact words of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the new school of Tory-Democrats ; 
but they faithfully represent their ideas, and the 
spirit in which they are now managing the affairs of 
the nation. 

Up toa comparatively recent period it was possible 
for those old Conservatives who objected to such a 
policy as this to console themselves with two re- 
flections. The first was that, after all, it was only 
Mr. Chamberlain who proposed to conduct the affairs 
of a great party in the style of a Cheap Jack at a 
fair, and influential though Mr. Chamberlain might 
be, he did not represent the real ruling force in Con- 
servatism. The other consolation was to be found 
in the thought that the social legislation which a 
Tory Government might promote for the purpose of 
winning votes was not, after all, so dangerous as it 
looked. Like the wares of the ordinary Cheap Jack, 
it was “ made to sell,” and the “sold” were generally 
the persons who believed that it gave them 
something worth having. But neither of these con- 
solations is now available. We do not pretend to 
know what share Mr. Chamberlain may have had in 
the origination of the new Irish policy of Ministers ; 
but it is clear that the policy has been adopted by 
the Government as a whole, and that it comes to us 
with the special blessing and authorisation of Mr. 
Balfour. That it is a good policy in itself we have 
no wish to deny. But that it is a policy which is 
consistent with the principles of the Tory party, so far 
as their policy towards Ireland is concerned, nobody 
will venture to maintain. No sensible person will 
blame . Ministers because in this matter they have 
chosen to be inconsistent. Their followers have, 
however, a right to know whether, in putting for- 
ward these revolutionary proposals, they are acting 
merely from consideration of party expediency, or 
from the conviction that their duty to the country 
imposes upon them this great change in tactics. 
When Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals adopted Home 
Rule in 1886, they made open confession of their 
belief that the course which they had pursued 
up to that moment in dealing with Irish questiors 
was a wrong course. They acknowledged that they 
had been mistaken in the past, and they were thus 
enabled to enter upon their new path with clean 
hands and clear consciences. We have heard no 
admission of this kind as yet from Mr. Balfour. 
He has abjured nothing of his past, though there is 
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nobody who has more to abjure when entering upon 
a policy of conciliation towards Ireland than the 
man who was Chief Secretary in the worst days of 
coercion. Honest Tories must in consequence feel 
more than a little bewilderment as they watch the 
change of front on the part of their leaders. But 
whatever may be their bewilderment or their 
suspicion, they cannot any longer find consolation in 
the thought that “Tory Home Rule” is merely a 
fad of Mr. Chamberlain and the other ex-Liberals 
in the Government. It is clearly the policy of the 
Cabinet as awhole. Nor can the honest Conservative 
take comfort in the thought that the social legis- 
lation which Ministers are supporting is, after all, 
not so bad as it seems. In former days, when a 
Tory Administration went in for social reform, it 
produced Bills which had high-sounding names and 
very little besides. This is no longer the case. 
Some of the measures which have been put before 
Parliament this session have startled and alarmed 
even Radicals by the boldness of their attacks upon 
settled institutions and principles and the sweepingly 
revolutionary character of their proposals. It would 
be interesting to know what Tory capitalists and 
employers of labour really think of the way in 
which their cherished interests are dealt with in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, which is the 
latest and most striking example of the way in 
which the present Government bids for votes. 

The foregoing reflections are rather for the 
benefit of Conservatives than of our fellow- Liberals. 
We can look on with a certain feeling of sardonic 
satisfaction when we see the remnant of the county 
gentlemen party which still lingers in the House of 
Commons bowing before the lash of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and toiling for him as their fathers toiled for 
Mr. Disraeli when he was keeping himself in office 
by destroying the Constitution of which he was 
supposed to be the guardian. After all, they are 
carrying out our principles and realising our ideas 
so far as social legislation is concerned, and though 
they may be going in some respects further than we 
may think it wise or safe to go, we have no reason to 
quarrel with them because they have chosen to adopt 
our tenets. If they are really pleased by their new 
adventures we at least shall not complain. But the 
case is different when we hear the electors bluntly 
told that henceforward if they wish to have any- 
thing done they must support a Tory Government, 
because such a Government alone can induce the 
House of Lords to pass any measure of reform. If 
this be true—and no one can deny that to a large 
extent it is true—the case against the House of 
Lords is made stronger than it ever was before. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends are stripping it 
of the last shreds of the argument which has been 
eo often used in its defence. They are showing 
it to us not as a great historical institution re- 
presenting not merely a class but a certain set of 
material interests closely bound up with the welfare 
of the country, but as a mere tool of the Tory 
wirepullers, the Tadpoles and Tapers who see 
nothing beyond the Treasury Bench and care for 
nothing but the emoluments of office. If the House 
of Lords is ready, as men.of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
type would have us believe, to sacrifice even the 
interests of its own order, the interests of the land, 
or the interests of the Church, whenever a Tory 
Government bids it do so, then its corruption and 
its infamy are not only made manifest to the world, 
but are shown to be infinitely greater than any 
Radical has as yet supposed. We must wait and 


see how the Tory peers relish the part assigned 
to them by the Tory-Democratic office-holders who 
are so eager to convince the working classes that 
they rather than the Liberals are their true friends. 


‘ing itself equally ineffectual. 





If, like the Tory squires in the House of Commons, 
they submit meekly to the behests of the arrogant 
adventurers who have encamped themselves in the 
very middle of the Conservative citadel, they will 
only prove that patriotism, public spirit, and 
self-respect are of no greater value in their eyes 
than the old principles which they once held so 
stubbornly and which they are now so lightly 
abandoning. 








THE SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE. 


—+_+— 


NN erect more discreditable than the collapse 
L of the South Africa Committee has happened 
in the recent history of Parliament. Mr. Jackson 
is a good man of business, who passed through 
the mill of municipal life at Leeds. He was one 
of the very best of Secretaries of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is the principal man 
of business—the general manager—of the Govern- 
ment. He is chairman of one of the great railway 
companies, and has shown in that capacity energy 
and enterprise. Is it, then, Mr. Jackson’s fault that 
the South Africa Committee has brought upon it- 
self the bored contempt of the public? To whom- 
soever be the blame due, we do not remember 
any public body which has succeeded in mak- 
The Parnell Com- 
mission had its moments of formlessness, when 
the man in the street reflected that judges, however 
admirable they may be in trying specific issues, are 
not the most suitable people to conduct a general 
political inquiry. But the Parnell Commission in its 
worst moments never sank to the pitch of inanity 
which has been reached by this very able chairman 
and his very able colleagues. The Daily News has 
shown in detail a few of the Committee’s most 
singular lapses. It has persistently forgotten to ask 
the right question of the right person, and to ask for 
the right papers at the right time. It has left people 
suspecting that the Colonial Office knew nearly as 
much as Mr. Stead hinted, simply because the average 
man cannot understand why, if there was not some- 
thing to conceal, the investigation should not have 
been more thorough. We believe Mr. Chamberlain 
to have been ignorant of any guilty foreknowledge 
of the raid, though we fear that we cannot acquit 
him of some foreknowledge of Dr. Jameson’s “ plan.” 
We believe the Committee was anxious to ascertain 
the truth. We believe a Parliamentary Committee 
may be made an effective instrument for the 
ascertainment of the truth. This Committee has 
failed chiefly because it disregarded one or two 
elementary rules of procedure, based on the ordinary 
experience of life, which no body of men can dis- 
regard with impunity. And we may add that we 
told them so in January last. 

There are two sides to every question. The 
object of every inquiry, judicial or otherwise, is to 
bring the two sides out. Even if the question was 
a very simple question—whether Mr. Rhodes, let us 
say, had made and broken a promise to marry Miss 
Cecilia Snooks—a number of well-considered pre- 
liminaries are thought necessary. Mr. Rhodes and 
Miss Snooks would both be represented by counsel. 
The counsel would be compelled to define the issue 
in what are known in the Law Courts as pleadings, 
or were called by the Parnell Commission charges 
and allegations. Subject to the limitations of the 
pleadings, counsel would be allowed a considerable 
latitude in cross-examination. The judge and jury 
would, through a great part of the inquiry, hold 
their tongues, even though they might have formed 
somewhat strong opinions as to the innocence of 
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Miss Snooks or the turpitude of Mr. Rhodes. 
All these little forms have been suggested by the 
accumulated experience of mankind. Efforts are 
from time to time made by clever people without 
special experience, who think they know more than 
any lawyer as to the best method of ascertaining 
truth, to provide short cuts under euphemisms such 
as “arbitration,” but the short cuts are generally 
found to be expensive and unsatisfactory—witness 
the London Chamber of Arbitration. If the forms 
are necessary in the comparatively simple case of a 
breach of promise action, how much more essential 
must they be in such an inquiry as that on which 
Mr. Jackson’s Committee were directed to embark ! 

There were really two sides to this inquiry, for 
and against the British South Africa Company. The 
Committee ought to have insisted at starting on the 
formulation of definite charges against the Company 
and of definite defences. If the Company pleaded 
that it acted with the knowledge and consent of 
the Home Government, well and good. If it did not 
so plead, its spokesmen could not have continued to 
suggest what they had not attempted to prove. 
Both sides should have been represented by counsel 
and solicitors, to whom the main burden of prepar- 
ing the evidence should have been confided; and if 
some difficulty was felt owing to the absence of any 
strong financial interest desiring to bring out the 
shortcomings of the Company, the want should have 
been supplied out of public funds. If this course 
had been adopted, as we proposed, the Committee 
would have been saved a great deal of time and 
a great deal of ridicule. They preferred, however, 
to “conduct the inquiry themselves,’ forgetting 
that they did not, except in name, form a collective 
entity, and they have consequently spent days 
and weeks in disputing among themselves as to 
what questions Mr. Labouchere might ask, and have 
elaborately omitted all the devices for saving time, 
and yet making an inquiry thorough, which barristers 
spend their lives in learning. 

We hark back to our suggestion of January, not 
merely for the pleasure of saying that we have-been 
proved to have been right, but because it is still not 
too late for the Committee to mend. The inquiry 
into the raid has always seemed of very minor 
importance. The raid was a very absurd failure. 
Nobody is likely to attempt such an exploit again. 
Its real interest was as an index of character. Many 
Englishmen who had hitherto looked upon Mr, 
Rhodes and his associates as adventurers of the 
best type, began to doubt whether they were really 
fit to be trusted with the work of government on 
a large scale. Those doubts have not been dis- 
pelled. The Committee has still to inquire into 
the whole administration of the Company, and this 
we take to be much the most important of its duties. 
It must inquire, as we have frequently tried to point 
out, into the specific charges of maladministration 
which have been brought against the Company in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere, if the men 
who made the charges are not afraid to come for- 
ward and prove them. The charges, before they 
are proved or disproved, must be defined. The 
Committee should call upon those who make the 
charges to detine them. Having allowed the charges 
to be defined, the Committee must leave the work 
of examining and cross-examining witnesses mainly 
to those who are not merely experienced lawyers— 
many members of the Committee are experienced 
lawyers—but who have had the usual opportunities 
for sifting the evidence in previous consultations. If, 
as is very probable, no one comes forward to bear 
the expense of proving the less personal charges 
as to the nature of the government of Rhodesia, 
counsel and solicitors should be assigned to the 





inhabitants, white and black, of Matabeleland and 


Mashonaland, An inquiry on these lines would 
be a useful inquiry. We believe it would result 
in showing that the task of governing a new 
country cannot be safely confided to a company 
of mining speculators; that the black man can- 
not be sure of his customary rights, and that the 
white man cannot get a fair field for his individual 
effort under such a rule; and that though at first 
the method may seem to have the merit of cheap- 
ness, the ultimate burden thrown on the country 
in the effort to pay dividends on an inflated capital 
is greater than under any other method of colonisa- 
tion. But whatever the result, an inquiry so con- 
ducted need not degenerate into a dull farce. 








CRETE AND THE POWERS. 


AT last—though not thanks to our own Foreign 
LA. Office—there are renewed hopes of some sort of 
settlement of the Cretan problem. The peace nego- 
tiations, difficult enough in themselves, are being 
artificially protracted by Turkish devices in the hope 
either of breaking up the Concert or at least of 
making Christendom look ridiculous ; and meanwhile 
the original cause of the conflict has been forgotten 
—or, rather, avowedly ignored. The original aim of 
the Concert of Europe was to prevent a general 
conflagration in the East by restoring order in 
Crete. But, meanwhile, the Cretan Question has 
disappeared from view—except when Greece, in 
proof of her submission to the Powers, and also 
in view of the imperious needs of her own 
defence, recalled Colonel Vassos and his troops. 
Now that they are gone, the Powers may 
fairly be expected to fulfil the promises made 
last July and repeated in February and March. 
True, the hopes Mr. Balfour expressed on Thursday 
seem to have little reference to the immediate 
future; and Mr. Curzon told the House of 
Commons on Tuesday that no discussion can be 
opened with the Porte on what would naturally be 
the next step in the pacification—the withdrawal of 
the Turkish troops—until the terms of peace between 
Greece and Turkey are decided on. If that with- 
drawal had taken place last March, as it would 
have taken place if our appeal to the Opposi- 
tion had been listened to, the Greco-Turkish 
war might have been averted. But the pedants 
of legalism who fill the Chancelleries of the 
three Emperors and the passionate unreason of the 
friends of Greece stood in the way of this natural 
settlement, and Lord Salisbury was not able to 
overcome them. Now, however, we find that, danger- 
ous as the continued presence of the Turkish troops 
in Crete still is, renewed attempts are being made 
to do what ought to have been done months ago. 
France proposes the formation of a gendarmerie of 
foreigners and the appointment of a governor, and 
the provision of the necessary funds by a Cretan 
loan. Russia supports, and England fulfils her 
normal function under this great Government, that of 
following the lead of other Powers. We can hardly 
imagine that Germany and Austria will raise 
obstacles, or that Italy will not cordially concur. 
It is quite time something should be done; for the 
Moslems, dangerously excited by the Tarkish suc- 
cesses in Thessaly and kept from their homes by 
the insurgents, are again beginning to commit 
outrages which will certainly lead to reprisals if 
the Christians get the chance. 

European impotence and Greek intrigue are 
familiar themes with Philhellenes and anti-Hellenes 
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respectively, 


and we certainly do not propose 
to dwell on 


either here. But whatever the 
Greek intrigues were, they are all over now. 
Greece has acknowledged her error, withdrawn 
the troops that, if Europe had been less rigidly 
observant of legality, might have pacified the 
island long ago, and her semi-ofticial papers are ad- 
vising the insurgents to fall in with the scheme 
offered them by the Powers. And Admiral 
Harris’s letters, though written four months ago, 
give ground for still entertaining hopes that if only 
some force exists to keep the peace, Cretan Christ- 
ians and Moslems alike will even now go to their 
homes. ‘The chief desire of all parties appears to 
be for peace and good government: the islanders do 
not appear to be desirous of continuing the struggle, 
and with the exception of some of the insurgent 
leaders, who are deeply compromised, would doubt- 
less be at peace among themselves”’ (Feb. 24th). 
“The native Cretans, as a whole, have no de- 
sire for Greek rule—they only want a Govern- 
ment that will maintain law and order” (‘}). “It 
will not be so difficult when the Greeks are with- 
drawn to make the Cretans understand it’’ (se. 
autonomy: April 10th). “The Cretan chiefs behaved 
extremely well all through [the relief of Candano 
and the trouble was caused by the dregs of the island 
and of Greece, who live by plunder’’ (March 11th). 
“Once the repatriation [of Moslem refugees) com- 
menced, the longing of the peasants to quit their 
dreary city life and return to their farms would 
probably result in a great exodus ” (Colonel Cherm- 
side, April 17th). But this, as the Colonel adds, 
cannot be done without money; or, in the present 
state of popular feeling, in districts where the two 
races are intermingled. but surely it could be 
done if there were a force adequate to ‘maintain 
order, under officials trained—we must not say in 
British India, or international jealousies will be 
aroused; but let us say in Bosnia. The disposi- 
tion of the insurgent leaders seems entirely pacific, 
and it is to be hoped that the general assembly 
which is shortly to meet will not be interfered with, 
but will be made clearly to understand that Europe 
means to give Crete peace, and to give it at once. 
That the Moslems are recommencing outrages is 
not wonderful when we hear of the dangerous 
excitement caused by the Thessalian campaign even 
among the Kabyles of Algeria. But the insurgent 
leaders are conspicuously making efforts to ensure 
the protection of Moslem property; and it is to be 
hoped they may be able in part to restrain their 
followers from reprisals. The gendarmerie must do 
the rest; and by-and-by there must come that 
voluntary emigration of Moslems—perhaps assisted 
by Government funds—which has taken place from 
all the other countries freed in the present century 
from the rule of the Turk. 

But it is obvious that a gendarmerie cannot be 
created at a stroke; and it must take some time to 
raise the necessary funds. Pending the execution of 
the plans of the Powers, surely peace and order could 
be brought about, though not quite perfectly, by the 
yresence in the country districts of foreign troops. 

y should not Italy, now on good terms, outwardly 
at least, with all the other Powers, receive a man- 
date to occupy the districts likely to be disturbed with 
her unrivalled Alpine troops? And why should not 
the Turkish troops be avowedly and strictly kept out 
of harm’s way by continuously keeping them in the 
towns, making it clear that they will be kept there 
until such time as the Porte consents to remove 
them? If the Concert of Europe cannot pacify a 
good-sized island, what is there that it can do? Its 


impotence will then stand confessed; it will break 
up by its own weakness, and then we shall be face 








to face with the dangers to avert which so many 
cherished traditions have been sacrificed and so 
much innocent blood has been shed. 





A MAKESHIFT BILL. 
BILL of immense importance, which vitally 
F affects some of the largest industries in the 


country, and introduces a wholly novel principle 
into British legislation, has been driven through 
Committee of the House of Commons by the threat 
that if it were delayed the Whitsuntide holidays 
would be curtailed. Whatever may be thought of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill on its merits, 
this cannot be considered a satisfactory method 
of doing business. It is more decorous than 
the new form of closure to which the present 
Chairman of Committees has given his sanction, 
and which enables the most important amend- 
ments to be passed over without debate. But 
it is equally effective in preventing interested 
persons outside Parliament from making their 
views known to their representatives. We do not 
for a moment believe that the Bill will destroy 
the coal trade. The coal-owners have cried “ Wolf” 
before, and neither Mr. Burt nor Mr. Fenwick nor 
Mr. Wilson of Durham, three of the most sensible 
men in Parliament, would support a measure which 
had any such tendency. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Fenwick’s support is decidedly luke- 
warm, and that he made one speech on the injustice 
of the Bill which might almost have come from an 
employer. The employers, now to be made in the 
trades which the Bill covers liable for all accidents 
however strictly accidental, will probably contrive 
to take care of themselves. If they cannot insure, 
they will turn their firms into companies with limited 
liability, and then provide against the infliction of 
ruinous damages. But how a man like Mr. Burt 
can believe, if he does believe, that this Bill will 
not tend to reduce wages passes our comprehen- 
sion. The Registrar-General of Friendly Societies 
is charged with the invidious duty of deciding 
whether a scheme of mutual insurance between 
masters and men does or does not offer better terms 
than the Bill. These schemes all require a contri- 
bution from the men themselves, and that is a fact 
which Mr. Brabrook must, we presume, take into 
account. But if the employer can refuse to insure 
his men against accident unless they pay for the 
privilege, there is nothing that we can see to protect 
the men against the diminution of their wages by at 
least half the amount of the risk incurred by the 
masters under this Bill. 

But the Bill is on the face of it a makeshift and 
stop-gap. Mr. Chamberlain in 1893 attacked Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill, which was complete in itself, because 
it did not include all accidents whatever. But that was 
an argument against the principle of the measure. 
The late Government did not profess to deal with all 
accidents irrespective of their cause. The present 
Government do. Mr. Asquith’s plan was to make 
the employer responsible for all accidents against 
which reasonable forethought could guard, to pro- 
hibit the employer from contracting himself out of 
that responsibility, and to let unavoidable accidents 
be covered by voluntary insurance. What is 
the principle of Mr. Chamberlain's, which it would 
be absurd to call Sir Matthew White Ridley’s, Bill ? 
It is that every workman should be legally entitled 
to a specific sum for any serious injury he receives 
in the course of his employment according to the 
gravity of the injury and to the number of 
persons dependent upon him. We need hardly 
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say that a proposition of more enormous magni- 
tude and more profound significance has seldom 


been presented to Parliament. But the moment 
we come to examine the Bill we find that it 
falls ludicrously short of the principle on which 
alone it can be justified. It includes only a 
few trades, of which mines, factories, and rail- 
ways are the chief. It excludes shipping, it excludes 
agriculture, it excludes workshops, it excludes 
domestic service, all of which were included in 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill. It originally excluded the 
whole of the building trade, but the strenuous 
exertions of Mr. Broadhurst led to a compromise, 
and the Home Secretary solemnly announced that 
he would include buildings more than thirty feet 
high. We do not look for finalityin human 
affairs. But how long does Sir Matthew White 
Ridley suppose that this limit of thirty feet will be 
maintained ? 

But there are far more serious deficiencies in the 
Bill than the exclusion of trades which may be sub- 
sequently included. Compensation for accidents is, 
Mr. Chamberlain tells us with or without the assent 
of Lord Salisbury, a claim which “the wounded 
soldiers of industry”? have upon society. This isa 
revival of the theory of natural rights so fashionable 
among French philosophers in the last century, but 
never very popular in England. The question 
whether natural rights exist is too large to be dis- 
cussed here. But if the workman has a natural right, 
or even an indefeasible claim to compensation, that 
claim or right cannot be dependent upon the solvency 
of his employer. Under this Billit is, and the Govern- 
ment refused an amendment which would have made 
it a first charge upon a bankrupt’s estate. All they 
would do, at the instigation of Sir Robert Reid, was 
to protect for the injured workman against the 
general creditor a sum actually insured by the 
employer for the purpose. This Bill can only be 
defended on the principle of State insurance, and 
State insurance is Socialism. The German system 
evades the difficulty by making the whole trade, and 
not a particular employer, liable to compensate 
the workman. It may be doubted whether such 
a method would be tolerated in this country, 
where competition is so keen that no manufacturer 
likes a rival to pry into his affairs. The Bill, with 
all its imperfections, is almost sure to become law 
this session. Nobody dares to oppose it; and, 
indeed, to reject it without an alternative would 
be impracticable or impolitic. Liberals will observe 
with some amusement the attitude of the Prime 
Minister and of the House of Lords. The landed 
interest is not touched, a Conservative Government is 
in office, and so the Bill is probably safe. It will not 
diminish the number of accidents, nor increase the 
vigilance of employers; but it will inevitably lead to 
an immense extension in the exercise of paternal 
authority by the State. 








INSURANCE. 





HE Equitable Life Assurance Society — more 
familiarly known as the old Equitable—has 
stood so long on the highest pinnacle of popular 
favour, and has been so distinguished a type of 
insurance enterprise during its one hundred and 
thirty-five years of active and prosperous existence, 
that preliminary comment is quite unnecessary in 
drawing attention to the report for the year 1896, 
recently presented to the members of the Society. 
The report announces an increase in the accumulated 
funds of £36,247, the grand total now standing at 
£4,321,532. The new premiums received, less re- 


assurance premiums, amounted to £20,057, bringing | 
the total premium income up to £182,867, and the | 





expenses of management (the Society pays no fees 
or commissions to agents) totalled a little more 
than £11,000, being 6 per cent. only of the pre- 
mium income, or 3} per cent. of the total revenue. 
During the year the Society paid death claims 
under 104 policies; and the complete list of these 
claims, included, according to custom, in the re- 
port, is really the best possib’e brief the Society 
could have in presenting its case at the bar of public 
opinion. From the schedule referred to it appears 
that in six cases the sum assured and declared 
bonuses exceeded three times the original amount 
assured. In forty-seven cases the sum assured and 
declared bonuses exceeded twice the original sum 
assured ; and in eighty-one cases, or more than three- 
fourths of the whole, the sum assured and bonuses 
exceeded one and a half times the amount of the 
original assurance. Put in another way, the original 
sums assured by policies under which claims were 
paid amounted to £135,950, and the bonus additions 
payable at the time of death amounted to £140,980. 
This last figure would have been increased by 
more than £11,000 but for the fact that in several 
cases the bonuses had been previously surrendered 
either for an equivalent cash payment or in reduc- 
tion of premium. Yet, notwithstanding this, an 
average computation shows that every policy for 
£1,000 which became a claim last year had been 
increased by bonus additions to £2,119 14s. 

These results may certainly be described as 
magnificent. They can only be approached by afew 
of the very best offices; and if we endeavour to 
estimate the future prospects of life insurance com- 
panies, it becomes difficult to predict with confidence 
that such results will be often repeated, even by the 
Equitable itself. There is, of course, the fall of 
interest on first-class securities to be considered, and, 
so far as one can judge from the details of the 
balance-sheet, the Equitable is making no great 
effort to counteract the depreciation by seeking 
more profitable channels of investment. Then there 
is the agency question, to which the Equitable pre- 
sents as stubborn a front as the London Life and Me- 
tropolitan societies; and one might not unreasonably 
prophesy the accretion of a large and profitable 
new business if that restriction were ever to be 
removed. However, the Equitable has had too 
much experience in insurance to require advice. 
The oldest mutual society in the world conducting 
life assurance business only, and one of the soundest 
of all our insurance institutions, it has also gained 
a pre-eminent reputation as a profit-yielding concern 
which of its sort is not and cannot be surpassed. 
And with this triple recommendation the Equitable 
may well prefer to hold aloof from the whirl of 
modern competition, taking pride in the purveying 
of an article which does not need the assistance of 
the middleman to achieve a great popular success. 

Another venerable institution which commends 
itself to public support is the Hand-in-Hand Fire 
and Life Assurance Society. It may be remembered 
that last year the Hand-in-Hand actually celebrated 
its bicentenary, on which occasion we referred 
somewhat fully to the history and general features 
of the Society. Retaining all the traditions of the 
oldest insurance offices, the Hand-in-Hand has never 
made a bid for a large business, and in this respect 
it has been left far behind in both departments of 
itstrading. Yet the record of its two-hundredth year 
reveals an unquestionable vitality. In the fire depart- 
ment the premiums received amounted to £100,069— 
an increase of £6,000 on those of the preceding year 
—and with the losses and expenses well within the 
normal expectation, an adequate surplus of £16,805 
was realised. In the life department the Society 
obtained during the year new assurances totalling 
£321,261—not a startling business, certainly, but 
actually the largest ever transacted by the Hand- 
in-Hand. The total fire and life funds, taken 


together, amounted at the close of the year to 
£1,686,818, representing an increase of £88,000 on 
the figures of 1895. Other features were no less 
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satisfactory. The Society adhered to the strict 
3 per cent. valuation adopted in 1895, and a special 
reserve of £1,091,383 was made for the maintenance 
of the bonuses at current rates. Interest was real- 
ised on the Society's investments at an average 
rate of £3 13s, 10d. per cent., and the expenses were, 
on the whole, as moderate as ever, notwithstanding 
some large disbursements in connection with the 
bicentenary celebration. ° It is satisfactory to observe 
that in spite of its antiquity the Hand-in-Hand is not 
loth to leave the beaten track when occasion requires. 
The Society has always made a specialty of reducing 
premiums by the application of bonus, and the ad- 
vantages it can offer in this way will bear comparison 
with most offices transacting business on similar lines. 
Not to be handicapped in competition, however, by 
any restrictions as to the manner in which its profits 
are divided, the Society has recently made provision 
for an alternative scheme of reversionary bonuses, 
the rate estimated being the handsome one of £2 per 
cent. per annum. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, the Hand-in-Hand may be congratulated upon 
entering its third century of existence with robust 
vitality and with every prospect before it of uphold- 
ing the high reputation it has acquired in the past. 


FINANCE. 

YUSINESS has been very slack throughout the 

) week because of the Epsom Races and because 
the Stock Exchange is closed from last evening 
to Tuesday morning. No information has been 
published of an encouraging nature. Private 
reports from Johannesburg state that the Committee 
of Inquiry appointed by President Kruger will cer- 
tainly recommend very large concessions; and the 
hope is entertained that much will be done to give 
relief to the mining industry. But nothing certain 
is known. On the other hand, the native work- 
people are, in many cases, refusing to accept the 
reduction of wages, amounting to 30 per cent., and 
it is said that very large numbers are leaving 
the Rand. The monsoon has not yet broken 
in India, though it has begun in Ceylon, and 
while there have been good rains in Central New 
South Wales, the portions of the Colony most 
suffering from drought have not yet been affected. 
From the United States, too, the crop reports are 
not favourable. The weather is stated to be very 
cold in the West, and the crops are not looking so 
wellas a month ago. The one favourable event of 
the week is the statement of the new Secretary of 
the Treasury that he was authorised by President 
McKinley to state that the restoration of order in 
the currency would be seriously taken in hand, and 
he expressed his own conviction that there would 
be soon a great revival in business. In consequence 
of this statement, there was some recovery in the 
American market, but it is due altogether to specu- 
lative buying. The investing public is holding aloof, 
and we venture to think the public is right. The 
Tariff Bill is not passed, and nobody knows what 
form it will ultimately take, or how long the debates 
may last. Furthermore, it is by no means certain 
that the President can induce the Senate to agree to 
a currency measure that would really be effectual. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the public will 
do well to act very cautiously. In the South 
American Department exceedingly little has been 
doing. The insurrection continues in Uruguay, 
trouble of all kinds exists in Brazil, there is much 
depression in Chili, and Argentina is suffering from 
the loss of its crops. In the Foreign Department 
prices have been well maintained by Paris, and there 
has been a further advance in Italian Rentes; but 
scarcely anything has been doing in London. The 
best classes of securities—Consols, Railway Stocks, 
Colonial Stocks, and the like—are well maintained; 
but owing to the want of business there has been a 
falling away in the Mining Market, the chief decline 









being in South African shares. The Japanese loan 
has been a great success, being covered more than 
six times, and so has Steiner & Co.; but most of the 
new issues lately have not met with much public 
support. 

Money continues very abundant and cheap, 
though the demand for gold for abroad continues, 
and it seems certain that Japan will take a consider- 
able amount of the metal. The new Chinese railway 
loan, which is to be raised by a Belgian syndicate, 
is hardly likely to affect the market, as it is very 
doubtful whether the public will subscribe. And 
the same may be said of the reported new loan 
which the Chinese Government is negotiating. 
Nothing definite is known about it. It is, however, 
said that the Chinese Government is endeavouring 
to negotiate a loan for £16,000,000 sterling. The sum 
is absurdly too large, and there does not appear to 
be sufficient security for it. Besides, it is to be 
recollected that China has a considerable while yet 
within which to pay the remainder of the indemnity 
to Japan, and, according to rumour, these £16,000,000, 
if obtained, will not be applied to paying off the 
indemnity. The Silver Market is weak, but the 
India Council has sold its drafts better this week. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday 30 lacs, and sold 
the whole amount at a little under ls. 2}d. per rupee. 
Subsequently it sold both bills and telegraphic 
transfers by private contract. The Money Market 
in India continues very stringent, but it is believed 
by those most competent to form an opinion that 
the large remittances made during the last week or 
two will give relief. It is hardly probable, however, 
that there will be just yet very much decline in the 
rates of interest and discount; and the ease, if it 
comes, is likely to prove quite temporary. 

The City of Quebec invites holders of the out- 
standing debentures to exchange those for new 34 
per cent. consolidated registered stock or to accept 
cash upon stated terms. 

Courage & Co., Limited, have invited applications 
for an issue of £100,000 3} per cent. irredeemable B 
mortgage debenture stock at i07). The stock ranks 
with the £600,000 of 4 per cent. debenture stock 
already in existence. 

The English Farmers’ Association, Limited, has a 
capital of £100,000 in 95,000 ordinary and 5,000 
deferred shares of £1 each. The deferred shares 
are to receive no dividend until 100 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital has been received by the ordinary 
shares, after which the profits are to be equally 
divided. 

Kelly’s Directories, Limited, has a capital of 
£400,000, half in 5 per cent. cumulative preference 
and half in ordinary shares of £10 each. All the 
preference and 15,000 ordinary are issued. In 
addition to the shares there is £150,000 4 per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock. The Company acquires 
the business of the publication of the Post Office 
London Directory and over a hundred other 
directories. The purchase price is £484,000, which 
seems an exceedingly large sum. 

Reeves & Sons, Limited, has a capital of £100,000 
in 5 per cent. cumulative preference and 3,000 
preferred ordinary, and 2,000 deferred ordinary of 
£10 each. It acquires the business of Thomas 
Reeves, founded about 1768. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—Certainly the South Africa Com- 
mittee did not distinguish itself yesterday. 
Either Mr. Jackson, the Chairman, was suffering 
from an unwonted nervousness, or there must have 
been a good deal of confusion in the deliberations of 
the Committee. At all events, we had first the 
announcement of the Chairman's intention to read 
the letter of Mr. Harris, followed by his prompt 
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declaration that he would not do so, and then the 
statement that Mr. Hawksley would be reported to 
the House for his refusal to produce the cablegrams. 
This statement also is now said to be incorrect. 
Obviously the proper course for the Committee to 
pursue is to require Mr. Rhodes himself to produce 
these telegrams, or to cause them to be produced. 
As for the renewed trouble with Mr. Labouchere, 
it is difficult to understand what it is about. With 
his admission that he cannot justify the statements 
he has made regarding the officials of the Chartered 
Company, his attacks upon that Company cease to 
have any practical importance. Altogether it ap- 
pears that the South Africa Inquiry, like the Raid 
itself, is becoming a mere comedy of errors. 

There is no need to dwell upon the silly per- 
formance of Mr. Redmond and his associates in the 
House last night. It was clearly intended for 
advertising purposes, and, after all, these gentlemen 
are the best judges of the extent to which they are 
prepared to sacrifice their own dignity for the sake 
of notoriety. The Anti-Jubilee manifesto of the 
Nationalists is not a very wise document. Nobody 
can blame the Irish Members if they feel chagrined 
at the position which the Irish cause occupies in 
this sixtieth year of the Queen's reign. But even 
if it were not the fact that the errors and quarrels 
of the Irishmen themselves have been more injurious 
to Home Rule than anything else, the gentlemen 
who issued yesterday's manifesto would have been 
better advised if they had produced it on some 
other occasion. I protested last week against Lord 
Salisbury’s attempt to use the Jubilee for party 
purposes. It is just as unwise and unfair for the 
Irish Members to attempt to turn it to such use, 

Sunday.—I hear a rumour which is almost in- 
credible. It is that the South Africa Committee 
mean, after all, to “sit down” meekly under Mr. 
Hawksley’s defiance of their authority, and to make 
no further attempt to procure the telegrams. They 
have no hostile feeling towards Mr. Hawksley, who 
is a very amiable as well as able man, and who, of 
course, is merely doing his duty by his client. To 
send him to the Clock Tower would be a useless and 
foolish proceeding. But why they should not insist 
upon making Mr. Rhodes deliver up the documents 
for which they have called it is not easy to under- 
stand. If they yield on this point, they will leave it 
open to everybody to say that the injurious surmises 
as to the nature of the telegrams, which are so 
widely current, are well founded. For his own 
sake, Mr. Chamberlain ought to prevent such a 
fiasco as this. 

I observe that my ingenious friend “T, P.,” in 
this morning's Weekly Sun, adopts the theory of the 
Times and Spectator, that Mr. Balfour’s new Irish 
proposals have nothing to do with Home Rule, and 
can have no effect upon the Home Rule movement. 
He contrasts this view favourably with the contrary 
opinion expressed in THE SPEAKER. I am sorry to 
see “T, P.” taking his inspiration from the Tory 
newspapers, though the frankness with which he 
invariably states his opinions disarms any feeling 


.of hostility, so far as he himself is concerned. No 


doubt the Irish Members would desire to take every- 
thing that the Tory Government may offer them, 
whilst they maintained all their original demands. 
If they were able not only to do this themselves, 
but to carry their fellow-countrymen with them 
en masse, they might keep the Home Rule Question 
as prominently as ever before the world, whilst 
gaining all the advantages which a complete system 
of local self-government would confer upon them. 
But the lessons of history do not permit us to 
indulge in the belief that this is likely to happen. 
Mr. Balfour's Bill will certainly not give Ireland 
Home Rule, but just as certainly it will carry it 
half-way on the road to Home Rule; and I imagine 
that, even in Ireland, there are a good many persons 
who will be prepared to accept the half-loaf as a 
substitute for the whole loaf for which they have 
asked. At all events, it is certain that the belief in 








the highest quarters is that Mr. Balfour's new policy 
must effect a complete change in the political 
situation, and the Irish Members would not display 
their usual acuteness if they were to attempt to 
deny this fact. 

Monday.—I hear very encouraging reports of 
prospects in the Petersfield Division of Hampshire. 
Mr. Gladstone's letter will stimulate those who take 
his view of the Eastern Question to renewed efforts, 
whilst among Liberals of all classes there seems to 
be a decided revival of spirit and confidence. <A 
Liberal victory in that constituency is, perhaps, 
more than we can hope for; but, at least, the 
majority may be reduced sufficiently to show: that 
there also the tide is turning. 

It is difficult to believe that the art treasures at 
South Kensington are to be dispersed over the 
country. But there has been such gross and signal 
blundering for many years past in connection with 
the South Kensington Museum that one dare not 
say that any fresh piece of stupidity is impossible. 
Between the Treasury clerks who starve the place 
and the Engineer officers who manage it, South 
Kensington is always in a bad way. It is time that 
the clerks in Downing Street were snubbed and the 
Engineer officers dispensed with. South Kensington, 
if placed under the same management as the British 
Museum, would undoubtedly flourish as such a place 
ought to do. But before there can be any real im- 
provement in its condition money must be found for 
the completion of the building in which its priceless 
treasures are housed. At present no Minister cares 
anything about the place, and, as a consequence, it 
is left at the mercy of the Treasury hacks and the 
military clique. The committee which is now in- 
quiring into the management of the place is not 
one in which much confidence can be reposed. A 
sweeping measure of reform is absolutely needed, 
and such a measure can only be carried out with the 
assistance of Parliament as a whole. 

I see that Mr. Healy, when addressing a not 
very friendly meeting of his fellow-countrymen at 
Glasgow yesterday, professed to give them a 
quotation from THE SPEAKER of last Saturday. He 
told his audience that he had read the following 
passage in this paper: “ If the Irish proposed accept- 
ing Mr. Balfour's scheme, it will be time for the 
Liberal party to reconsider its position on Home 
Rule.’ No such words, nor any words correspond- 
ing with them, are to be found in THE SPEAKER. 
Mr. Healy’s statement was either founded on some 
extraordinary mistake or was a pureinvention. It 
is a pity that this clever gentleman, whose powers 
asa Parliamentary debater and tactician cannot be 
denied, should so often mar his usefulness and his 
influence by recklessness of assertion like that which 
I have felt it my duty to expose. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Healy was not so reckless on this occasion as he 
appeared to be. He certainly did not read the 
passage he professed to quote in THE SPEAKER ; but 
possibly he wished to do so, and in this case “the 
wish was father to the thought.” 

Tuesday.—It is clear that there is going to be 
more trouble with the Sultan than was at first 
anticipated. When the tiger has fixed his jaws upon 
his prey it is not an easy matter to make him 
relinquish his hold, and the Great Powers may find 
that they have undertaken a bigger bit of business 
than they anticipated. What is most ominous is the 
fact that we are having a revival of the rumours 
which ascribe a two-faced attitude to Russia. There 
may of course be nothing in these rumours, though 
they have a certain air of probability. But the 
fact that they exist at all is noteworthy. The point 
for Englishmen to consider is What must happen if 
the European Concert is broken up by the isolated 
action of any one of the Powers. The temptation 
to break loose from the lumbering, clumsy, feeble 
“Concert” is as strong as it ever was; but nothing 
is more certain than the fact that if one breaks 
loose every other member of the Concert will also 
do so, and there will be an immediate collision of 
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the selfish interests of all the great Powers. This is 
the real crv of the situation. 

Wednesday.—The South Africa Committee seems 
to be ending in what its best friends can only 
describe as an ignominious collapse. The fear I 
expressed some days ago was only too well founded. 
The Committee has shirked any battle with Mr. 
Rhodes or Mr. Hawksley, and the telegrams about 
which so much has been said are not to be 
produced. Thus all the injurious suspicions 
which have prevailed for some time past with 
regard to the nature of those telegrams are 
allowed to remain in full force and to prejudice 
the’ public mind against Mr. Chamberlain and 
other representatives of the British Government. 
Nothing more unfortunate could possibly have hap- 
pened. As for the reason for this wretched collapse 
the general opinion seems to be that it is due to the 
abject incompetence of the Committee. Nobody 
seems to have known his own mind, nobody knew 
how to get the full truth out of the witnesses, nobody 
appeared to have any real grasp of the scope and 
purpose of the inquiry. It is not too much to say 
that the breakdown which has brought the sham- 
bling, rambling investigation to an end casts dis- 
credit upon the whole system of inquiry by 
Parliamentary Committees. The sooner the Com- 
mittee now gets itself discharged from further 
duty the better. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, the House of 
Commons used to be described as “ the best club in 
London.” One still sees the phrase used occasionally 
by people who seem to have queer notions about 
clubs, and who imagine that the strangers’ smoking- 
room, for example, resembles an ordinary Pall 
Mall smoking-room rather than that of a railway 
station. But there is one matter in which the 
House of Commons is certainly very like a club. It 
has just as many grumbling, discontented, grievance- 
hunters as any club in Pall Mall has. These gentle- 
men are full of the wrongs to which they have been 
subjected by the Kitchen Committee in connection 
with the arrangements for the Queen’s Jubilee. 
They have grumbled at the arrangements for 
luncheon, the price, the place, the quality of the 
luncheon itself. Apparently they think that a 
grateful country ought to feed them at its own 
expense in honour of her Majesty’s Jubilee. When 
men of this description raise their voices in loud 
complaint in ordinary clubs they are usually sup- 
pressed effectually by the good sense of their 
fellow-members. But in the House of Commons 
they seem to be more powerful than in a club, and 
there is an awful rumour to-day that in consequence 
of the grumbling and fault-finding of the bores, the 
Kitchen Committee will not provide any luncheon 
at all for the M.P.’s who go to Westminster to greet 
her Majesty on June 22nd. 

Thursday.—The feeling of indignation at the 
collapse of the South Africa Committee is un- 
doubtedly growing. Even those who have hitherto 
been most certain of Mr. Chamberlain’s freedom 
from complicity in the plots against the Transvaal 
are beginning to change their opinion, and to turn 
to the theory that though the Colonial Secretary 
knew nothing of Dr. Jameson's raid, he did know 
of Dr. Jameson’s plan, and secretly encouraged it. 
Upon this point I cannot express any personal 
opinion. But it is certainly unfortunate for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation that the evidence 
which would have established his innocence, if 
he be innocent, has been deliberately suppressed, 
and suppressed with his full consent. What steps 
will now be taken for the purpose of probing matters 
further, no one knows. The conduct of the Com- 
mittee has been like that of a party of doctors, who, 
on being summoned to make a post-mortem exam- 
ination, have decided that the odour of the corpse 
was so offensive that it was better to bury it out of 
sight at once. The simile is not a savoury one, but 
it is distinctly true. 





friday.—The fuss over the Jubilee is upsetting 





many well-laid schemes and is effectually preventing 
anything like serious business in the House of 
Commons at present. For proof of this fact one 
need not go further than the debates last night, 
when all manner of serious questions, including the 
condition of Crete, were discussed in a singularly 
perfunctory manner. But even Jubilee distrac- 
tions have not sufficed to remove the painful im- 
pression which has been made by the proceedings 
of the South Africa Committee. The more these 
proceedings are considered the more unreservedly 
they are condemned. Writing before the meeting 
of the Committee to-day, I cannot of course pretend 
to say how the members of that body are likely to 
respond to the very frank criticism to which they 
have been subjected in independent newspapers ; but 
if they were only aware of what is being said of 
them in political circles, they would unquestionably 
feel that some vindication of their action was 
absolutely needed. Some of the rumours current are 
of such a nature that it seems impossible for men of 
honour to disregard them. 








INDIA’S REPRESENTATION IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 





(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE essence of the British administration of 
Government is that it should administer, as far 
as possible, the will of the people. The history of 
England from the Conquest is a long record of the 
yearnings of Englishmen to manage their own affairs, 
to restrain within certain defined limits the pre- 
rogatives of royalty, and to give space enough for 
the ripe development of that constitutional tree. 
The United States (whose boast it is that hers is the 
land of the free) is the work of men who sought the 
forest primeval in their intense love of liberty and 
freedom. Representative institutions they carried 
with them in their packs, and they made with them 
the primary defence of their homes and country. 
When the spirit of commercial enterprise took hold 
of England, when new countries were opened up and 
the Union Jack was unfurled on continent and 
island, when England developed into an empire 
larger than that of Octavius Augustus, she planted 
her possessions with cuttings from the tree which 
Was never an exotic on her soil; and the young 
saplings have grown, probably more than fulfilling 
the promise of their youth. The homogeneity of this 
Empire, where flourish the arts and fashions of 
peace, entitle England to lay claim, without gainsay, 
to the motto which adorns the American escutcheon 
—* Out of many—one!” 

But at this point we are confronted with one of 
the latest Indian problems—a problem which sprang 
up in Congress circles when Lord George Hamilton 
thought fit to charge the expenses of the Indian 
Suakin Contingent to the treasuries of a starving 
country—‘“ Why is India deprived of proper re- 
presentative institutions?” In other words, con- 
sidering her exceptional relations to England, 
considering the many acts of flagrant injustice 
which have marked the policy of the present 
Government at home, why is she not represented 
by statute in St. Stephen’s by a number of members 
proportionate to her importance? However justifi- 
able the proposal may seem, its accomplishment is 
impracticable. The only means of satisfying the 
very natural claims of the European and native 
population of India is by augmenting the Secretary 
of State’s Council in England, not by enhanced 
official representation, since “ red-tapeism” can serve 
no useful purpose, but by non-official and independent 
members, who will truly act as the mouthpieces of 
the Indian nation. This proposal has been suggested 
to me by non-official English and Indian members of 
Supreme and Local Councils in India, and it may be 
worth the consideration of Sir W. Wedderburn, 
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Mr. W.S. Caine, and other Members of Parliament 
interested in the affairs of our great Eastern 
Dependency. 

Let me endeavour to prove the futility of India’s 
actual representation in the House of Commons, 
however. The most enthusiastic of Indians must 
necessarily admit the gravity of the situation, and 
sentiment must be supported by large drawings 
upon the treasury of practical methods. The Con- 
stitution, as it stands, makes no provision for the 
representation of colonial and foreign possessions in 
England. The lack of this provision lost us our 
American colonies, and we obviated the necessity of 
widening the representative basis by permitting our 
Colonies to govern themselves. Nor have we any 
fear that in giving the Colonies the position which 
belongs to them they will wander away from the 
parent stock and exchange their allegiance for senti- 
ments hostile towards us, or menace the peace and 
integrity of our rule. The Colonies, free from the 
disintegrating factors introduced into her councils 
by foreign immigration, are as loyal and as un- 
affectedly devoted as possible. There is practically 
no clashing of interest between England and her 
Colonies, the chief stepping-stones of her wealth 
and supremacy. With India, however, the case is 
different. The natural tendency on the part of 
England has been to busy herself personally with 
Indian affairs and with the British Administration 
generally. The early rulers were the representatives 
of a wealthy and powerful company, whose zeal on 
behalf of India was kept alive by the enormous 
revenues received. The relations between the gov- 
erning and governed were regulated by self-interest, 
and the welfare of this great country was entirely 
subordinated to commercial considerations. The 
results of the Mutiny of 1857-58 are too well-known 
to need comment. It placed England’s Queen at the 
head of affairs, it did away with the East India 
Company, and it stamped out for ever the idea that 
we had come merely to trade, showing in bold relief 
our new relationship and its permanency. The pro- 
clamations of 1858 and 1877 carried more weight 
than the rout at Plassey or the crushing defeat 
inflicted on the mutinous sepoys a hundred years later. 
The Viceroy came directly from the Queen, the acts of 
the Viceroy himself were to be endorsed by a higher 
authority at home, representing the Supreme Govern- 
ment as Secretary of State for India. The machinery 
has now become complex in the mistaken notion that 
its intricacy and the elaborateness of its engrenage 
would enhance its efficiency, besides adding prestige 
to its creators. The Indian Civil Service, moreover, 
was immediately increased and multiplied. We 
stretched out our regulating arms from Karachi 
to Assam, from the snow-capped Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. We established universities and 
colleges, sending the schoolmaster abroad among 
Sikh, Mussulman, and Hindoo. We took the sons 
of labourers, and others less reputable, and we 
poured down their throats Milton and Shakespeare, 
caring little whether it would be assimilated or 
slay the recipient. Side by side with our complex 
civil machinery, and cheek by jowl with our enor- 
mous military establishments, we constructed ex- 
pensive buildings. We granted a modern university 
to the Presidency towns—Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras—and smaller universities to the capitals 
of the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 
We brought with us as soothing nostrums, degrees, 
titles of M.A., B.A., F.A., and other alphabetical 
symbols with esoteric meanings, and the land 
became alive with learning and _ semi-learned 
men. We spent our oil and were energised, 
not for a moment suspecting that the pupils 
with whom we waxed so eloquent would require 
of us consistency. The outcome of our policy 
in this direction is obvious. The primary result 
of our Indian colleges, designed with the very 
best of motives and with a far-seeing eye to the 
destruction of Eastern follies and indiscretions, has 
been the political baboo, the native agitator, and an 











army at our gates clamouring for imaginary “ rights" 
and railing at instances of fancied or real injustice. 
To the very tardy reproach of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe that they had used the educational advantages 
they enjoyed for purposes of agitation and quasi- 
sedition, they replied, in unconscious Scriptural 
language, “Opera tua sumus—we are what you 
have made us.” To the Indian who regards educa- 
tion as a means to an end, as only useful to him in 
as far as it procures him a situation and a living, we 
appeared strangely inconsistent in speaking to him 
of civil and political liberty whilst stopping short at 
the practical inference. There can be little doubt 
of the great fact that the principal outcome of our 
Western system of education has been to raise a 
crop of politicians who use that most difficult of 
arguments to answer known as the argumentum 
ad hominem ! 

As matters stand now, then, it is obviously 
ridiculous to suppose that the Indians of the 
present day will be always ready to have their 
country under the control of the Secretary of 
State, with a few ex-Indian officials to represent 
popular opinion in India. Their representation 
in Parliament is impossible for many reasons. In 
the first place, India is not a homogeneous country. 
The natives of Madras find themselves amongst 
strangers when they reach the Ganges; the 
Mahratta, Sikh, and Dogra appear as strange to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta as a Chinaman in London. 
In the composition, moreover, of any delegation to 
Parliament, only the men who cared to go would be 
found, apart from caste prejudices, and each of these 
men would be the representative, not of the people, 
but of himself and his particular clique. Indian 
representation in Parliament, as certain Bengali 
politicians conceive it, would be futile, as far as the 
amelioration of the present or future state of things 
is concerned—and this point remains indisputable. 
It would tend to aggravate existing discontent by 
reason of its uselessness. 








THE CIVILISED WORLD AND THE 
CONGO STATE. 





T is one of the bitterest ironies of our age that an 
undertaking, heralded as a triumph of philan- 
thropy, and honestly meant by its promoters as a 
force to aid in the extinction of slavery, should have 
ended in making the Congo region a habitation of 
cruelty worse than it ever could have been before 
the white man’s arrival. True, the Bangala and the 
Manyema were cannibals, but they were not in the 
habit of torturing their victims before eating them ; 
and we do not know for certain that the practice of 
cannibalism was not caused by famine arising out of 
tribal wars, and, indirectly, out of Arab raids to the 
eastward. As to the Arab raids, against which the 
Congo State was to prove such an effective barrier, 
it must be pointed out that we—that is, if we, as a 
nation, are to claim the credit of Mr. Stanley s 
exploits—are, to a certain extent, responsible for 
them. Whether or not the kafilas of Tippu Tip 
and Mtaganmoyo might ultimately, by slow and 
cautious stages, have made their way down stream 
from Nyangwe, it must be abundantly clear to readers 
of “ Through the Dark Continent ” and “ The Congo 
that it was Mr.Stanley who first showed them the way. 
According to Arab accounts, only three expeditions 
had, up to that time, ventured beyond Nyangwe, 
with such disastrous results that they looked upon 
the Uregga forests as a practically impassable barrier. 
Tippu Tip finally agreed to accompany the expe- 
dition for a distance of sixty camps with 400 men. 
He turned back, however, at Vinya Njara, and Mr. 
Stanley had to go on without him.' Six years later 





(November, 1883) he found, on reaching the Yaporo 








1 “ Through the Dark Continent” (1 vol. ed.), pp. 445, 451. 
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district, that the Arabs had been there, and had left 
desolation behind them. And a few years later still, 
the astonished Wenya of the Falls found Tippu Tip 
set over them as governor by the very white men 
who had promised to protect them against similar 
marauders, 

The precise process by which the International 
Association of the Congo became changed into the 
purely Belgian commercial concern which is by this 
time a byword in Europe is not altogether easy to 
understand. It seems plain that King Leopold's 
original idea of a confederation of few native States 
proved more or less impracticable. In the first place, 
it would be about as reasonable to expect a joint-stock 
company to act consistently on altruistic lines as to 
expect water to run uphill; and, in the second, it 
seems doubtful whether nations can, like eggs, be 
artificially incubated or the best meant applica- 
tion of civilised resources abridge the slow process 
of historical development. Mr. Stanley seems to 
have entertained the idea that the “ National 
States,” if established, were to be merged into a 
Belgian colony. The King’s project coincided with 
a “colonial movement” in Belgium, which was in 
need of a field, and consequently directed itself 
towards the Congo. In 1885 “public opinion 
seemed to be so much in favour of continuing 
Belgian activity in the work that on April 16th, 
1885, Leopold wrote to his Ministers, asking them 
to present a resolution to the Chambers, authorising 
him to accept the headship of the new State.’ This 
was done, and thus arose the “Congo State” whose 
existence was first made known through a circular 
issued by Sir Francis De Winton (then Adminis- 
trator-General) on July ist, 1885. The State thus 
becomes an absolute monarchy, connected by a 
purely personal union with Belgium, and quite 
withdrawn from the control originally supposed to 
be exercised over it by the representatives of other 
nations. 

It is to be noticed that, after Sir Francis De 
Winton’s return to England (February, 1886), scarcely 
any but Belgians were employed by the State, except 
in subordinate capacities, as captains and engineers 
of steamers; and in several instances Englishmen 
and Swedes so employed were treated with gross 
unfairness. I do not think there is at the present 
time a single Englishman in the service of the State. 
The late Mr. W. Deane was the last who commanded 
a station. 

Such men as Coquilhat, who ruled the Bangala 
more in the spirit of a Livingstone than of a 
Chartered Company's official, and was afterwards 
—for too short a term—Vice-Governor, are, un- 
fortunately, rare. The colonising fever in Belgium did 
not reach a sufficient height to send out capable men 
of the right sort in large numbers. Posts in the 
service were not, after the first few years, sought 
for with much eagerness. Indeed, some of these 
pioneers of civilisation were officers of the Belgian 
army—compelled, it is said, by Royal command to 
volunteer for the service. Whether this is so or 
not, it is certain that some at least of these men had 
a disreputable past behind them. 

We hear a great deal of the “irritability of 
Africa”; it is sometimes developed, even in good 
men, by climate and privation, by ennui and 
worry, and the difficulty of educing order out of 
chaos on limited resources and an imperfect com- 
mand of the language. What, then, may we expect 
in the case of an indolent, self-indulgent man, prac- 
tically as irresponsible asa Roman emperor, removed 
from all outward restraints of discipline and public 
opinion, never amenable to those of conscience and 
honour, deprived of everything that made life enjoy- 
able for him in European capitals, and utterly with- 
out intellectual interests? Surely it is not hard to 
predict that, sated with every coarse enjoyment 
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within reach, he will find a new stimulus in cruelty 
—cruelty exercised alike on animals and human 
beings, and limited only by his inventive power and 
his opportunities. Years ago an Englishman, who 
had seen something of the inner working of the 
State, tried to call attention to the horrors he had 
been compelled to witness, but his protest passed 
unheeded.*» The man who kept up his station (the 
station that had been Coquilhat’s) by the labour of 
bought or kidnapped slaves, who plundered the 
gardens of unoffending villagers in order to pro- 
vision Leopoldville, who had a harem of native 
women, and flogged them on occasion almost to 
death, went on his way unchecked and unheeded till 
his career was cut short, in 1893, by an “ accidental” 
bullet when out shooting. If the shot was not acci- 
dental—if the boy who carried the gun had wrongs 
to avenge which no earthly justice could set right— 
one can scarcely wonder ; and the maxim de mortuis 
has its limits. 

If he had left no successors, one might be content 
to let;him rest; but from time to time some piece of 
news reaches us which shows that the evil is, if any- 
thing, growing. The cry of horror which arose 
over “l'affaire Stokes”—when Major Lothaire so far 
forgot,not his conscience, but his fear of consequences, 
as to apply to a white man something like his usual 
short way with the natives—seemed, at least, to 
promise that some order should be taken with this 
monstrous abuse. But Lothaire was acquitted, and 
his colleagues go on cutting off human heads to keep. 
up the supply of indiarubber, and rationing native 
troops with smoked human flesh! Men used to 
believe that such things cried to Heaven, and cried 
not unheard. 

We must not leave out of account the possibility 
that these things are not true—that Captains Hinde 
and Salusbury, Major Parminter, Mr. Sjéblorn and 
others are all more or less “ discredited” witnesses— 
or at least mistaken in their facts. And we have 
before us in last Monday's Times the official denial 
of Colonel Wahis—a reassuring document enough, 
on the face of it. Without examining it in detail, 
we would remark (1) that it is certain atrocities have 
happened in the past, and protests been made, to 
which the Administration turned a deaf ear; (2) 
that the difficulties of efficient supervision, in a 
country where posts occupied by white men are 
sometimes hundreds of miles apart, renders one 
somewhat sceptical in face of the Governor's and Mr, 
Stanley's assurances (see Times, Sept. 14th, 1896) 
that such things would never be allowed to happen. 
(3) Colonel Wahis virtually admits that native troops 
are employed whom it is difficult to keep in check. 

The real question is, Why is not public opinion 
brought to bear on the King of the Belgians, who 
either does or does not know of these things? If he 
does, no words will express the loathsome hypocrisy 
of his philanthropic pretensions ; if not, it is time he 
did. Whether he has the power to stop them has 
yet tq be tried—an African empire of this sort is 
apt to resemble the creation of Frankenstein—but, 
in the name of humanity and civilisation, let it be 
tried. If he fails, it is time for Europe to step in. 
Or is it impossible for the conference of the Powers 
which brought the International Association into 
existence to put an end to the hideous farce it has 


ended in? A. WERNER. 








“BECKET” AT CANTERBURY. 





\ YHAT would have been thought twenty-five 

years ago of a reading by an actor in the 
Chapter House at Canterbury ? The obvious answer 
is that, apud 1872, nobody would have dreamt of 
such a portent. The Church was not alive then to 
the possibilities of the Stage as an interpreter of 
the ecclesiastical idea. None could foresee that 





3 See article, “ Slavery and the Congo State,” by J. R. Werner, 
St. James's Gazette, March 26th, 1889. 
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Tennyson would give dramatic form to the story of 
Becket, and that a great actor would embody that 
headstrong prelate with a supreme instinct of his 
dominant will and his attitude towards the State. 
To-day the Church is shorn of the authority which 
Becket upheld; but it is balm to the clergy to be 
potently reminded of his martyrdom and of the 
panic which it spread amongst secular upstarts. 
Parliament may disestablish Churches without any 
spiritual apprehensions, A House of Commons com- 
posed of our Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in Meso- 
potamia may enact ordinances of public worship to 
the grievous scandal of Convocation. Pagan Ministers 
may appoint bishops, and smile at the hollow cere- 
mony of the congé d'élire. In Becket’'s time, the 
Crown, in the person of a violent and arbitrary 
Sovereign, would have shuddered at such liberties ; 
and when the life of an archbishop was taken by 
knightly assassins, obeying the choleric behest of 
their king, agonies of remorse and abasement were 
the portion of that unhappy man. We live under 
a constitutional ruler and a Primate who makes 
no claim to keep the Queen’s conscience; but 
the character of the soldier-priest who braved 
the anger of Henry II, and refused to abate an 
iota of ecclesiastical privileges, is as agreeable 
to the Church as the last struggles of the Stuarts 
are to the sentimental Jacobite. Sir Henry Irving's 
Becket gave infinite pleasure to pacific Churchmen, 
quite apart from its unique merits as a histrionic 
achievement, for it recalled the warlike grandeur of 
the Episcopacy, and stirred the pulses of congrega- 
tions as the pulses of historical students are some- 
times stirred by the Fontarabian echoes of Roland's 
horn. 

This conjunction of Tennyson and Irving was 
fortunate for the drama, and still more fortunate 
for the spread of tolerance. That scene in the 
Chapter House, when the voice of the actor mingled 
in the ears of his audience with the voices of the 
choristers in the Cathedral, appeals strongly to the 
dramatic sense. The image of Becket was raised 
up almost on the spot of his last sacrifice, 
and his dying accents were audible to the 
imaginative listener. Within our own time, pre- 
judice would have made this impressive incident 
impossible. There is still a lingering idea in 
some thoughtful minds that the art of imper- 
sonation is unworthy of spiritual man. To the 
conventions which prevailed at the beginning of the 
Queen’s reign the impersonation of Becket under 
such conditions would have seemed nothing short of 
sacrilege. It is a striking witness to the broadening 
of the public mind that Dean Farrar’s invitation to 
Sir Henry Irving was generally regarded as a happy 
idea. The Dean needed funds for the restoration 
work at the Cathedral. What more natural and 
fitting than that the actor should embody the in- 
spiration of the poet in honour and aid of this object ? 
Hamlet remarked thatif a great man’s fame is to out- 
live him half a year he must build churches. In our 
day it is taken for granted that the popular actor 
must help in the building of churches and chapels 
as part of his debt to society. The public might 
be surprised if the subscription lists which contain 
the names of men who, by unrepealed statutes, are 
no better than vagabonds, were given to the world. 
The Stage is a comprehensive almoner whose superior 
gift of persuasion in the cause of charity is con- 
stantly laid under tribute. With what face can the 
old prejudice against the players lift its head, when 
not a week in the season passes without the con- 
tribution of the actor's art to the good works which 
are short of money? 

It is to Sir Henry Irving that this change of 
public feeling is largely due. His career has been 
wholly free from the cabotinage which disfigured 
some of his eminent predecessors. The world has 
felt his personality beyond the illusion of the foot- 
lights. Fame came to him through storm and stress, 
in which he never lost that native dignity which 
gave a great social responsibility to the actor's 









profession. Macready was a man of culture who 
smarted under the slur which was cast upon the 
actor, and lost no opportunity of belittling his 
calling. Irving has gained universal respect by the 
opposite method. He has pursued an artistic ideal 
with fidelity, and he has disposed effectually of the 
assumption that an actor, by the very nature of 
his art, is a creature of factitious emotions, incapable 
of the higher pride, and servile as a court jester to 
the royal whim of Demos. In a sphere which lends 
itself to unmeasured advertisement, Sir Henry Irving 
has impressed his contemporaries by simplicity and 
reticence. In his art, imagination has given 
him an easy pre-eminence. His Plantagenet, 
Valois, Stuart, have worn crowns with something 
more regal than stage device; his Richelieu and 
Wolsey were veritable cardinals; the mitred au- 
thority of Becket sat fitly upon him; and his Dr. 
Primrose had all the grave sweetness of that 
immortal country parson. There are actors whose 
technical skill approaches his own; but they move 
on different planes, and the bulk of their achievement 
is trivial by comparison. It is sometimes said of him 
that he has adapted Shakespeare to his personality, 
and that the limits of that personality indicate the 
shortcomings of his interpretation; but the widely 
diversified characters which he has impressed on the 
popular mind deprive this criticism of any special 
point. It is a curious circumstance that the vivid 
actuality of the man has contributed little for many 
years to the drama of modern life. As an artist he 
dwells in a historical and almost medieval atmo- 
sphere, and clothes himself with the individuality of 
Becket as if he were the great prelate’s contemporary 
in thought and action instead of ours. This is cited 
against him by critics who regard any drama more 
remote than the birth of household suffrage as a 
galvanised corpse. But we do not listen to Becket 
as to a political or sociological treatise; and the 
audience in the Chapter House at Canterbury, during 
that memorable reading, were not debating in them- 
selves the application of the Archbishop's views to 
the present Erastianism of statesmanship. The 
dramatic value of ideas lies in their illustration of 
the humanity which is neither modern nor medizval: 
and it is in his exposition of this humanity that 
Irving is a triumphant artist. 








ON BREYDON WATER. 





es B® sure and come down for Godwit-day,” said the 

) old marshman as we parted on the quay, 
after some hours spent in his punt on the runs and 
drains of Breydon. “ You'll see more bahrds nor 
ever you saw in your life afore. Furriners, too. 
And ’t fare to me they look better on the feed in 
the meshes ‘n they do in the big cages in the 
Gardens up to London. And don’t you go for to 
bring no gun.” As he said this he shook his fore- 
finger warningly. 

“Gun! what use would a gun be? It’s close time 
—more than two months gone.” 

“So it is, bor; so itis.” Then in a sing-song tone 
he repeated the rhyme, “‘ Twelfth o’ May, Godwit- 
day.’ The punt’ll be ready for you. But don’t you 
bring no gun.” 

Breydon, as most people know, is the great tidal 
basin that lies behind the town of Yarmouth. 
Into it the Waveney and the Yare, flowing north- 
eastwards, and the Bure, bending sharply south, 
discharge their waters on their way oceanwards. 
And twice a day the tide flows in from the North 
Sea, through the Haven, connecting the stretch of 
mud-flats, intersected by small streams, into a fine 
sheet of water, roughly triangular in form, some 
three miles long, and about half as much across in 
its widest part. Eastwards the town of Yarmouth, 
with its long tree-lined quay, frames it in, form- 
ing the base of the triangle; while on the north 
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and south the low-lying lands, dotted with 
marsh-farms and drainage mills, stretch away till 
they seem to meet by the wooded slope on 
which stands the Roman castle of Burgh. Brey- 
don presents a gay sight when crowded—as it 
is in summer—wiith yachts and wherries; but to 
the naturalist and sportsman it is far more attrac- 
tive when the migratory birds are on passage to or 
from their northern breeding-places, for it is, so to 
speak, one of the chief stopping-places on their route. 
There is scarcely a wildfowler on the Eastern coast 
but has visited it; and those who know the Booth 
Museum at Brighton will remember how often the 
entry, “Shot on Breydon mud-flats,” occurs in the 
catalogue. 

Godwit-day came, and passed; but there was no 
sign of godwits. This, of course, was to be accounted 
for by the prevalence of adverse winds which 
retarded their flight. A few days afterwards, how- 
ever, word was received that the birds were “ out” 
on Breydon. The advance-guard—if the expression 
is allowable—had arrived. 

When the punt pushed off from the steps by 
Vauxhall Bridge, the tide was on the make, so that 
the flats were gradually being covered, and the rays 
of the setting sun were tinging the waters with a 
ruddy gleam, which gave rise to a curious mistake, 
though only for a moment. Just beyond the Five 
Stake Drain, a large bird was seen, which at the first 
glance looked like a gigantic bittern. It was stand- 
ing nearly bolt up, with its bill raised in a line with 
its neck, and its plumage showed dark against the 
crimson glow. But a look through the field-glass 
showed what it really was. Its size, no less than its 
long pendent crest betrayed it; and as the punt 
moved swiftly and almost noiselessly onward, the 
bird rose and flapped its way inland to the reed- 
beds. This bittern-like posture is rarely assumed by 
the common heron, though it is common enough 
with the purple heron, as visitors to the Zoological 
Gardens, who care to watch the pair in the Eastern 
Aviary, may see for themselves. 

Higher up, on a small patch of mud, on which the 
water was slowly gaining, dunlins were running 
swiftly to and fro, following the backwash down, to 
pick up the small crustaceans left by the receding 
water, and again retreating before the incoming 
lap, as if afraid of wetting their feet. Then, as if 
wishful for a change of diet, one saw them probing 
the sand—like woodcock in soft ground—in search of 
worms. Mixed with these were a few knots, show- 
ing the red of their nuptial plumage, as if ready 
to take flight to their arctic breeding-grounds. 
From time to time there rose a shrill whistle—the 
cry of the ringed plover—and then, as if the 
bird had been on outpost duty, and had sounded 
an alarm—duolins, knots, and plovers rose, and 
wheeled, and flew up the water to the next 
flat, there to drop and recommence feeding. On 
one bank, where a line of wrack and seaweed 
had been washed up, a turnstone was busily at work 
getting his supper. A casual look at his method of 
working was sufficient to justify the local name of 
“ tangle-picker.”” Systematically the matted weed 
was lifted with the stout bill; then came two or 
three sharp, quick pecks, which showed that the bird 
had secured some toothsome morsels in the shape of 
sand-hoppers. It was difficult to see if it used its 
breast, to push, as some authors say is its custom. It 
seemed rather as if the weed was raised with the 
bill, and then occasionally shouldered aside as the 
bird moved onward. Near the shore on a stretch of 
mud still bare were some larger birds that suffered no 
approach. The difference in their size and in the down- 
ward curve of the bill showed them to be curlew 
and whimbrel—the former generally plentiful here. 
As the punt moved onward, the shrill ery—which dif- 
ferent observers syllable in different ways—was fol- 
lowed by an upward rush, and before these birds were 
well on the wing, there shot up from the reeds and 
sedge another bird with some resemblance to a 
whimbrel, but easily distinguishable therefrom by 








the slight upward curve of the bill. There could 
be no doubt that it was a godwit — the only one 
seen, and the rich chestnut of the breast showed 
that it was a male. Considerable interest centres in 
this species, from the fact that so high an authority 
as Mr. Harting believes godwits to be the “scamells 
from the rocks" with which Caliban proposed to 
feed Stephano. The name is said to be still applied 
to these birds in Norfolk; but the rocky habitat 
assigned to the Shakespearian “ scamells” differs 
widely from that of the godwit, which is essentially 
a bird of the marsh and fen. 

A hoarse whisper broke the silence: “See there, 
by the river—in among the reeds! Why that’s a 
banjo-bill! And we haven't got no gun!” 

It was impossible not to share, to some extent, 
the feelings which prompted this utterance. Within 
easy gun-shot the bird was feeding, no whit alarmed 
by our approach ; but utterly unlike the spoonbill 
one sees in pictures or set up in a glass case. It 
strode along the shore with stately march, fishing in 
the liquid mud with its bill and moving its body 
from side to side with such regularity that one 
would scarcely have been startled to hear the click- 
click of clockwork. But not for long. The gulls 
had seen the stranger as soon as, if not before, we 
had, and came flying round, uttering loud screams, 
and forcing it to take refuge in the reed-beds. 

“ That's a piece of bad luck, if you like,’ said the 
marshman. “ He’s worth—well, you could get what 
you like to ask.” 

“ Surely you wouldn't shoot the bird? And close 
time, too.” 

“ Wouldn't you ’” 

This was carrying the war into Africa with a 
vengeance. It was safer to finger the field-glass, and 
answer evasively, “I think I know men who would.” 

* Of course you do. Why, Lord love you! you'd 
do it yourself. But p’raps you've had enough for 
one spell?” 

“Quite. The gulls have scared the big bird.” 

“Then home it is.” 

And a few strong sweeps of one oar, while the 
other held the water, brought the boat’s head round 
for Yarmouth town. 








BLACK AND WHITE ORIGINALS. 





HE opening of a shop in Piccadilly for the exclu- 
sive sale of the original black and white drawings, 
that have been done for the purposes of newspaper 
illustration, has a certain importance in the history 
of art in this country; and the date may be 
remembered as marking clearly the culmination of a 
tendency which set in as soon as it was found con- 
venient to photograph a drawing on to a wood-block, 
and so preserve the original. I can remember in the 
‘sixties the constant complaints of draughtsmen that 
their drawings had been ruined in the cutting, and 
the impossibility of either disproof or remedy. The 
modern draughtsman has, in the photo-zinc process, 
an instrument which is an instrument of precision in 
the hands of one who knows it, and the mass of 
original drawings are set free to find for themselves 
what market they may be able to command. 

The value of one of these originals appears to me 
to be mainly a sentimental one, a collector's appraise- 
ment, a speculative value, and not an artistic one. 
Writing a few weeks ago about Du Maurier’s draw- 
ings, which I do not like, I said that they were in 
no way fitted for mural decoration, but that 
they were intended to be photographed, and put 
out of sight as quickly as possible. And I confess 
that I hold, though in a less degree, somewhat 
the same opinion about the originals by artists 
whose reproductions I like. The better a black and 
white draughtsman knows his business, the less possi- 
bility of loss is there in the translation from the 
original to the reproduction. And, esthetically, print- 
ing ink, which has a dead black surface, displayed on 
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paper with a dead white surface, is pleasant to look 
at; while bottled Indian ink, which is shiny, on 
Bristol board, which is also shiny, make a combination 
esthetically displeasing. I do not speak at all of 
monochromes in opaque mixtures of black and white, 
which, if they are hideous in the gauze reproduction, 
are, if possible, uglier still in the originals. 

Writers on art who obtain their information at 
second hand have been apt to argue as if there were 
two conflicting purposes to be reckoned with in 
doing a drawing for reproduction. They will assume, 
on the one hand, the artistic intention, which they 
will then hold to be, in a manner, hampered by what, 
on the other hand, they may be supposed to call the 
exigencies or the necessities imposed by the limita- 
tions of the method of reproduction. This is,of course, 
a total misconception of the essence of the matter. 
The illustrated page of the paper is the end, and the 
instruments for arriving at the result are drawing, 
plus process. 

So far from hindering the artist, the photo-zinc 
process has been his best friend. It has compelled 
him to clear, concise, and explicit utterance. Nebu- 
losities and subterfuges it exposes ruthlessly ; and 
the result of the invention has been to throw the 
finer artist back to something of the simplicity and 
fatness of line of the primitives. It has engendered 
a new art, of which the achievements are already 
considerable, and of which the future prospect is 
illimitable. 

There are specimens at the new shop of Sullivan, 
“ British workman” Sullivan, which are masterpieces 
of lucid, trenchant exposition. In his own strange 
vein Sullivan has a rampant imagination. Every 
picture is imagined with extraordinary complete- 
ness. His drawings have this superiority over those 
of Phil May, that the whole scene, figure and back- 
ground, form an organic whole. You know, in a 
drawing of Sullivan's, where you are, as well as what 
is happening. There is not a melancholy wall, or 
a sad backyard, in his drawings, that is not alive and 
monstrously interesting. I can remember armchairs 
of American cloth, and steel fenders in little draw- 
ings of Sullivan’s which I have not seen for twenty 
years. 

There are drawings of Raven Hill's, who, in 
following Keene, follows an excellent tradition. It 
is much better to imitate a good master than to 
invent a new style that is bad. At the same time, 
nothing has been added; and I am afraid that, to 
those who know, these drawings can only suggest an 
inferior blend of Keene. This is not to say that they 
are not excellent, and full of interest, and that they 
do not rise now and again to a very high level. 

There are some examples of Steinlen’s admirable 
art—drawings done with lithographic chalk on paper 
which is rough enough to take the chalk in granula- 
tions : a method which reproduces very well. One 
instructive comparison may be made between the 
artistic practice of the Frenchman and the prevailing 
American method. If the Frenchman has to fill a large 
page with a drawing, he works with a tool of corre- 
sponding breadth. Steinlen or Forain—or,in England, 
Renouard—work with broad lines of chalk, or ink, 
or charcoal; but the lines bear a proportion to the 
size of the design. There is an example here of a 
large American drawing by Gibson, in which, as in 
the drawings by Abbey, large spaces are painfully 
covered with a poor scratchy line, often converging, 
and quite unsuited to the decoration of so large a 
space. Artistically, and mechanically, the type of 
good line-drawing for photo-zinc reproduction may 
be found in the elder Sullivan, in Gerbault, in Bryan, 
and in Phil May, and the type of the elaborately 
misjudged execution in Abbey and Gibson. 

Manuel is another fine practitioner with an 
advanced sense of the medium. There is a charm- 
ing large design of a fancy dress ball at Covent 
Garden which, stained in places with red, looks 
extremely well. Sime, too, is, I think, represented. 
I donot remember anything by Pryde and Nicholson, 
the Beggarstaff brothers, nor by the marvellous 





Beardsley, who made, in three years, a progress 
which it has been given to few artists to achieve 
in a lifetime. 

There is a collection of Max Beerbohm’s brilliant 
caricatures, wildly grotesque, and revealing a com- 
prehension so intimate of his subjects as to be 
surely most disconcerting. When the enfant terrible, 
among his other pastimes, sucks the end of a lead 
pencil, the results of his reflections cannot be awaited 
without a shiver. Sr. P 








THE DRAMA. 


-—oo— 


Mr. ARCHER’S THEATRICAL CHRONICLE OF 1896, 


HIS is the fourth volume of Mr. Archer's annals 
of our contemporary stage. The series has 
some claim to rank amongst the literary curiosities 
of the Victorian reign. I have read endless articles 
on that momentous period, its efflcrescence of 
science, literature, statesmanship, and so forth; but 
they reveal or recall nothing in personal interest 
quite so singular and attractive as this dramatic 
critic, student, and prophet (I will not do Mr. Archer 
the ill-turn of calling him “a scholar and a gentle- 
man,” a phrase which has passed into the lighter 
irony of our epoch), who labours manfully for the 
enlargement and enrichment of the modern British 
drama and for its ultimate recognition by serious 
and cultivated people. This volume, like its pre- 
decessors, has an almost tragic pathos, in that it is 
compiled from a journal wherein Mr. Archer has 
been soothsaying for a dozen years—a journal which 
can searcely be styled an organ of crusaders. If 
Peter the Hermit were alive now, we should not 
expect him to write for the World. Not that Mr. 
Archer is another Peter, and not that his dramatic 
notices are written solely for people who are inter- 
ested less in belles-lettres than in “ Belle’s Letters” ; 
but as I watch him in this galley, I conjure up the 
familiar picture of the “ Pursuit of Pleasure,” and 
try to substitute his serene and homiletic physiog- 
nomy for the mocking features of that elusive 
phantom, chased by the insatiable crowd. The 
regular subscribers of the World, I imagine, are 
amongst the wealthiest patrons of the drama. 
With what feelings do they turn to Mr. Archer’s 
criticisms ? When they have read him on Biarritz, 
are they absorbed in his analysis of Little Fyolf? 
Are they rapt to the height of his plea for Michael 
and His Lost Angel? Is the volume before me 
already in a list of cherished works that no “ smart” 
woman’s boudoir can be without ? 

Over the heads of his immediate audience Mr. 
Archer appeals to many thoughtful readers. No 
man interested in the theatre and in criticism can 
fail to be struck by the catholicity of these pages. 
Every fraction of value, even in the most ephemeral 
production, is noted with sympathetic care. Nothing 
varies so much as the standard of appreciation in 
the work of the dramatic critic. Into no other 
appraisement does the factor of personal tem- 
perament enter so strongly; and that is why 
the tolerance in Mr. Archer's chronicle is its most 
impressive quality. He has been accused by im- 
patient dramatists of urging the theatre towards 
ruin by claiming for it a too philosophical métier ; 
but his book bears ample witness to an almost child- 
like enjoyment of its lightest humours. A high 
priest of Ibsen, he has not fallen into the error of 
some Ibsenite fanatics who refuse to look at life 
except through Norwegian spectacles. One of them 
gravely assured us not long ago that the news- 
papers were hostile to Ibsen because their pro- 
prietors were alarmed lest the popularity of his 
genius should reduce their circulation! True, Mr. 
Archer is the unflagging missionary of the serious 
English drama of contemporary life, and has de- 
finitely abandoned the hope that it can flourish 
under conditions which make it dependent on the 
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support of the general playgoing public. Some 
months ago he believed that success could be 
guaranteed by “the intrinsic merits of the article,” 
and that “there is always some inherent weakness 
or some defect of representation to account fora 
failure.” The introduction to the present volume 
strikes a different note altogether. “The modern 
English drama has outgrown the great public, and 
must, on pain of dwindling away for lack of susten- 
ance, find a medium through which it can appeal to 
a lesser, but still very considerable public, which is 
ready and eager to respond to the appeal.” Then 
follows a scheme for an endowed theatre with cloud- 
capped towers, which fill an impressionable optimist 
like myself with mingled admiration and misgiving. 

Some critics of this project have gone off on the 
wrong tack of State or municipal endowment, which 
Mr. Archer expressly disclaims, They say that “on 
common-sense principles the majority cannot be 
taxed for the sake of the minority.” When the 
Government purchase an Old Master for the nation, 
do the majority of taxpayers express their joy, or is 
it only a small minority who will even take the 
trouble to look at the picture? If the transaction 
were submitted to the test of a poll, like the Free 
Libraries Act, there would probably be a decisive 


majority of non-contents. Mr. Archer's idea of 
endowment is borrowed from the theatrical 
syndicate. He has no faith in the inspired 


millionaire who may arise some day and devote a 
fortune to the higher drama, though without such 
a prodigy I fear the endowed theatre will not 
justify ambitious expectation. Mr. Archer sees the 
average syndicate putting its money on the musical 
farce which draws the town, and he hopes to find 
intellectual “backers” for an enterprise that will 
draw the intelligent London public, estimated at 
twenty-five thousand people, who will be regaled 
with a representative list of the elder dramatists, 
and carefully selected foreign classics, but chiefly 
with native dramas of our day, which are above the 
multitude. The endowed theatre will be a magnifi- 
cent piece of architecture, “replete with every modern 
convenience,” as the auctioneers say: “an art-club,” 
“an intellectual hostelry,” a recognised place for the 
clash of wits between the acts. It will form a school 
of acting, and the players, rejoicing in “ moderate 
salaries” and retiring pensions, will possess all the 
distinction of a special corporation. Moreover, the 
concern will soon be “ self-supporting,’ and the 
syndicate will reap the profits of commerce as well 
as the glories of art. Obviously, no experiment that 
has yet been made is of any service to a judgment 
of this dazzling prophecy. Compared with such a 
scheme, the New Century Theatre is a haunt of 
lotos-eaters, with whom it is always afternoon. 
Mr. Archer's syndicate would have to compete with 
rivals who pay immoderate salaries to actors, tempt 
authors with the hope of large fees for “long 
runs,” and, above all, throw their nets so wide that 
the demarcation of intellect in the playgoing 
public is a shadow. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the frivolous theatrical entertainments are 
supported entirely by people who have no serious 
interest in art. Experience shows that the man 
whose judgment of the world, of literature, or 
science commands respect, goes to a theatre (if he 
goes at all) usually without the slightest desire to 
employ his intellect there. The dramatic instinct 
amongst highly educated people is as rare as the 
desire to witness on the stage any real picture of 
the humanity around us, The personal prestige of 
great dramatic artists will sometimes compel fortune 
and create a public; but that public may revolt 
against artistic ideals, and demand more prosaic fare 
in various disguises. 

This makes me suspect that Mr. Archer's 25,000 
adherents are an illusory host, and that a syndicate 
with a sufficiently long purse for all contingencies 
will not be evolved from the welter of speculation. 
The theatre to the well-to-do is a toy, not “an 
art club;” and yet the need for an endowment of 





dramatic art is manifest. If some Fortunatus can 
resist the seductions of philanthropy, and devote 
to the theatre the munificence which is so often 
diverted to music or the housing of pictures, we 
may have a notable experiment in the fostering of 
the drama. When an esthetic Prime Minister hints 
that a peerage awaits this benefactor, the deed will 
be done! L. F. A. 





MUSIC. 


—_ +> 


F the pretty, graceful, more or less _ idyllic 
l Manon of Massenet is not quite the work 
for a great opera-house like Govent Garden, M. 
Bruneau's L’Attaque du Moulin is scarcely suited 
to any sort of musical theatre. M. Bruneau writes 
on a system which some will describe as “ anti- 
melodic,” though he himself would probably call it 
“anti-trivial.” He aims in his dramatic music not 
at prettiness but appropriateness. He cultivates 
realism; and as realism in literature often means 
ugliness, so in music it seems to bring with it 
harshness rather than grace. L’Atiaque du Moulin 
is an improvement, perhaps, on M. Bruneau’s pre- 
vious work, Le Réve, in which the orchestral parts 
and the parts for the voice seemed never to be in 
accord. It is based on a clever dramatic libretto; 
and the fifes and drums of the Prussians, the drums 
and trumpets of the French, are but symbols of the 
contrast presented throughout by the invaders on 
the one hand with the invaded on the other. There 
is a contrast of another kind at the very beginning 
of the work. In the first act the peacefulness of 
ordinary village life is suddenly broken by a declara- 
tion of war, which gives the composer the opportunity 
of introducing a war-song as harsh and discordant 
as war itself in its worst aspect can be. A song of 
war might, of course, possess a warlike character 
and, at the same time, warlike beauty. But M. 
Bruneau composes dramatic music on the principle 
that “who sings of harshness must himself be 
harsh ’—in the singing as well as in the thing sung. 
The part of Madame Delna, who used to scream 
out the war-song with so much dramatic fire and 
ferocity when the opera was first brought out in 
London, two years ago, is now taken by Miss Bréma, 
who will scarcely have many opportunities of repeat- 
ing an impersonation difficult indeed to deal with. 
When L’Attaque du Moulin was first brought out 
it owed a certain portion of the slight success it 
obtained to the impression the work had made at 
the Opéra Comique of Paris, where the public took 
a morbid delight in witnessing a conflict between 
Germans and French in which the French were for 
a time successful, while the Germans, though they 
triumphed in the end, did not do so without dis- 
gracing themselves by an act of judicial cruelty. 

Though the management makes laudable efforts 
to*secure for every work represented a really strong 
cast, there is no denying the fact that the great 
attraction just now at the Royal Opera is the 
singing of the two De Reszkes, and above all of 
M. Jean de Reszke, the eminent tenor. He confines 
himself this season almost exclusively to Wagnerian 
opera. Once, and once only, he has appeared in his 
favourite part of Romeo; but the characters he 
loves are those of Lohengrin, Tristan, and Walter 
in Die Meistersinger ; and whenever he is announced 
to sing one of these parts the places are all let before- 
hand, even at advanced prices. Siegfried is to be 
produced for him before the end of the season; but 
he will undertake nothing absolutely new. There 
is, indeed, no part for him in either of the new 
operas which, without having been definitely pro- 
mised, are more or less expected. 

One of these works, already in rehearsal, is the 
composition of Mr. F. d’Erlanger, a name better 
known hitherto in connection with finance than with 
music. Mr. d’Erlanger has produced, however, a 
certain number of graceful songs, and he has at least 
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secured for his opera a very interesting libretto. 
Like Carmen, Colomba, and (in a very different 
style) Le Périchole, it is based on one of the pieces 
contained in Prosper Mérimée’s earliest work—that 
Thédtre de Clara Gazul, which proved to be as great 
a mystification as Le Guzla itself, but which was 
supposed at first to be a collection of pieces written 
by a Spanish actress named Clara Gazul, trans- 
lated into French by a gentleman named Joseph 
L’Estrange. Mérimcée’s Spanish plays were no more 
authentic than were the Servian ballads which he 
invented and published under the name of Servia’s 
national musical instrument; but many of them 
were strikingly dramatic, which is the more remark- 
able inasmuch as Prosper Mérimée, in his own true 
character, never wrote a play. “Inez Mendo,” on 
which Mr. d’Erlanger founds his opera, is the story, 
dramatically set forth, of a Spaniard from some 
primitive village in the Basque provinces who has 
inherited the office of public executioner without 
having once had to perform its duties, and 
suddenly finds himself called upon to decapitate his 
daughter's betrothed, who has killed his rivalin a 
duel. To escape from so hateful an act the unhappy 
Mendo commits suicide: but no sooner has he 
stabbed himself than the King’s pardon arrives. 
To spare the feelings of the public, Mr. d’Erlanger and 
his librettists have substituted for Clara Gazul’s 
final scene a modified one, in which the blow 
administered to himself by Inez Mendo’s father is 
found to be a comparatively slight one, from which 
he is sure to recover. 

If no new work has hitherto been brought out at 
the Opera, Herr Richter produced no fewer than three 
at his concert of Monday last—a suite of so-called 
“overtures” by Dvorak, a pianoforte concerto by 
Tchaikowsky, and a symphony (styled the “Idyllic”’) 
by Mr. F. H. Cowen. To describe orchestral music, 
however, (or abstract music of any kind), is to waste 
words. It need only be said of Dvorak’s three over- 
tures—entitled Ji der Natur, Carnival, and Otello— 
that there is some organic musical connection 
between them, and that while the first is simple and 
graceful, and the second fantastic and grotesque 
in the Slavonian style, the third is solemn and 
passionate. Mr. Cowen’s “ Idyllic” symphony is a 
Pastoral Symphony on a small scale, pretty, melo- 
dious and in every way pleasing. Tchaikowsky's 
pianoforte conceito is an impressive, richly-coloured, 
and in many respects original work. It owed 
much of its success to the admirable style in which 
the solo part was played by a Russian pianist, 
Gabrilowitz by name, as new to this country as the 
concerto itself. 

At a recent concert, of the miscellaneous 
kind, some interesting new instruments were in- 
troduced. “ Philomels"’ they are called, and they 
present a great resemblance to instruments of the 
violin family. But the notes are marked by frets, 
as on the guitar; and the instrument is held and 
bowed not like the violin, but like the cello. Some 
interesting dances in the style of the eighteenth 
century, the composition of Mr. Parry Cole, were 
played by a ‘‘Philomel” quartett, which did wonders 
in the hands of members of the Schultz family. The 
great advantage of the philomel, as compared with 
the violin, is that it can be much more quickly 
learned. 








THE HOLY OF HOLIES, 


ee 


* LDER Father, though thine eyes 
Shine with hoary mysteries, 
Canst thou tell what in the heart 
Of a cowslip blossom lies?” 


“Smaller than all lives that be, 

Secret as the deepest sea, 
Stands a little house of seeds, 
Like an elfin’s granary.” 





“Speller of the stones and weeds, 
Skilled in Nature's crafts and creeds, 
Tell me what is in the heart 
Of the smallest of the seeds.” 


“God Almighty, and with Him 
Cherubim and seraphim 
Filling all Eternity— 
Adonai Elobim.” 
G. K. CHESTERTON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 


—_—-oo 
Mr. Tuompson’s New Poems.—II. 


N the compositor who assists me with the lan- 
guage of these causeries I repose a confidence so 
inveterate and thorough that it is now a long time 
since I gave up correcting proofs. He is sparing 
with his emendations of my text: but when he lets 
himself go, I have usually to admit that the passage 
has gained in vivacity more than it has lost in 
pertinence or appropriateness. But confidence in 
this degree is not the growth of a day. Years of 
mutual concession have given it its increase and 
perfection: and we can hardly expect Mr. Francis 
Thompson (for example) to forgive us off-hand as 
readily as we have learnt to forgive each other. In 
any sentence of mine the substitution of “ thimble ” 
for “thurible”’—even if we suppose it to have 
affected the meaning—might have passed without 
explanation or apology: but I feel it due to Mr. 
Thompson to say that, in making him liken the sun 
to a silver thimble, we did him a grave injustice last 
week. Our quotation should have run thus— 


“The sun which lit that garden wholly, 
Low and vibrant visible, 
Tempered glory woke ; 
And it seeméd solely 
Like a silver thurible 
Solemnly swung, slowly, 
Fuming clouds of golden fire, for a cloud of incense-smoke ” 


—a simile at once intelligible and just. 


To my thinking, the poem in which it occurs, 
“The Mistress of Vision,” is the finest thing in this 
new volume.'! It has the full mystery of romantic 
beauty with little of that obscurity and apparently 
wilful contortion of phrasing which annoy in some 
of the ambitious poems, and bring their ambitious- 
ness perilously near to pretentiousness. Actually 
pretentious (so far as I can discover) they never are. 
Thought—and it is usually dignified thought—lies 
beneath all their violent phrasing. But, on the 
other hand, the violent phrasing keeps a reader 
on the look-out for trickery; keeps him in an 
attitude of mind which is tiring and unpleasant 
in itself, and would be quite unjust to the 
poems were not the poet himself chiefly to blame 
for it. Carlyle said that no great writer was ever 
understood without difficulty ; which (me judice) is 
false in fact, though admirably designed to reconcile 
the English-speaking world with Mr. Carlyle’s English. 
But if we allow it to be true, and that genius may 
make for itself its own laws of expression, it does 
not follow that every writer who is understood with 
difficulty is a great writer, or thateveryone who makes 
laws for himself is a genius. And it is just this 
fallacy against which any man who values his dis- 
cernment is bound to be on his guard when he finds 
a writer either careless of simple speech or claiming 
to extend the rules for his own benefit. No doubt 
there is something to be said on the other side. Mr. 
Thompson begins an “ Anthem of Earth” with the 
line— , . 

“In nescientness, in nescientness, 
If I complain that the strange word “ nescient- 


1“ New Poems.” By Francis Thompson. Westminster: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. 
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ness” puts me at once into an attitude of mind 
unfavourable to thorough enjoyment of what fol- 
lows, he has an effective retort. “ Why, then, you 
must blame yourself or the age you live in! If 
everybody took up that attitude and persisted in it, 
no new words would ever be coined, and our language 
would stand still in fetters. ‘My book thinks to 
look Time’s leaguer down. I hope to force this and 
other strange expressions upon men’s acceptance. 
When they are accepted, the attitude of suspicion 
vanishes; and though you cannot, there is hope that 
a new and differently instructed generation will read 
my poems with unquestioning delight.” Against 
this I can only plead for a compromise, urging that 
we have the will to enjoy, or at least to do our best, 
if Mr. Thompson will but be easier with us. We ask 
the more confidently because he can be exquisitely 
simple and direct when he chooses. It is unfair, 
perhaps, to instance his child’s-poem, “Ex Ore In- 
fantum,” because in a sense that may be taken as a 
deliberate exercise in simplicity. But though simple 
as Herrick’s famous verses, it contrives, apart from its 
childishness, to express thoughts and fancies as 
subtle as you will find anywhere in Mr. Thompson's 
volume; and therefore I shall quote a few lines :— 


“Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven and just like me ? 
Didst Thou sometimes think of there 
And ask where all the angels were ? 
I should think that 1 would ery 
For my house all made of sky; 
I would look into the air, 
And wonder where my angels were ; 
And at waking *twould distress me— 
Not an angel there to dress me! 
Hadst Thou ever any toys, 
Like us little girls and boys? 
And didst thou play in Heaven with all 
The angels that were not too tall, 
With stars for marbles? Did the things 
Play Can you see me? through their wings ? 


Didst Thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way ? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayer seem very long ? 
And dost Thon like it best that we 

Should join our hands to pray to Thee ? 

I used to think, before I knew, 

The prayer not said unless we do. 


But it is not only in assumed robes of simplicity 
that Mr. Thompson’s Muse can walk simply. The 
finer stanzas of that very fine poem “The Cloud’s 
Swan-Song” are perfectly direct and convincing. 
Says he, of the Cloud— 


“It was a pilgrim of the fields of air, 
Its home was allwheres the wind left it rest, 
And in a little forth again did fare, 
And in all places was a stranger and a guest. 


It harked all breaths of heaven, and did obey 
With sweet peace their uncomprehended wills ; 
It knew the eyes of stars which made no stay, 
And with the thunder walked upon the lonely hills. 


“ Could I face firm the Is, and with To-be 
Trust Heaven; to Heaven commit the deed, and do; 
In power contained, calm in infirmity, 
And fit myself to change with virtue ever new ; 
“Thou hadst not shamed me, cousin of the sky, 
Thou wandering kinsman,.that didst sweetly live 
Unnoted, and unnoting sweetly die, 
Weeping more gracious song than any I can weave.” 


Saving the grammatical «nacolouthon in ll. 2 and 3 of 
the first, I do not see how fault can be found in 
these stanzas. They are simple, brief, convincing : 
and the same might be said of the poem which 
follows, addressed “ To the Sinking Sun,” were not 
the last two lines of almost every stanza quite otiose. 
Each stanza contains six lines; as a rule the cul- 
mination is reached in 1. 4., and the two succeeding 
lines either repeat or weaken the thought or image 








of the quatrain after a fashion, not to be justified by 
any plea for a “ falling close.” The poem opens— 


“How graciously thou wear’st the yoke 
Of use that does not fail! 
The grasses like an anchored smoke, 
Ride in the bending gale ;” 


—a lovely simile, to my thinking, and certainly not 
strengthened by the addition of 


“This knoll is snowed with blosmy manna, 
And fire-dropt as a seraph’s mail.” 


However, I can well understand another reader's 
thinking otherwise. But take the next stanza :— 


“Here every eve thou stretchest out 
Untarnishable wing, 
And marvellously bring’st about 
Newly an olden thing ;” 


and say 
upon— 


if the expressiveness does not decline 


“ Nor ever through like-ordered heaven 
Moves largely thy grave progressing,” 


when the most important term “ like-ordered ” 
receives, from its position, the smallest possible 
stress. Still, the poem as a whole is convincing. 
The like cannot be said of “The After Woman,” 
“Grace of the Way,” and many another number 
in the volume, which not only remain obscure 
after several readings, but jerk the reader about 
among surprising images until he begins to wonder 
if imaginative thought, after all, should not be a 
fairly consecutive process. To dazzle and astound 
is neither the first nor the second aim of poetry of 
the first order; and, as a matter of fact, sheer 
dazzlement and astonishment is rarely its effect. 
To students of our literary history the objection to 
Mr. Thompson's seventeenth-century extravagances 
lies not so much in absolute dislike of them as in 
the fear that, if they become popular, we shall 
have to go through another eighteenth-century 
reaction before we purge ourselves and get back 
to simplicity and reason. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





IN PRAISE OF PURITANS. 


From Grave TO Gay; BEING Essays anpd STvpDIEs., 
By J. St. Loe Strachey. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


HE fashion has lately grown up of adorning a 

title-page with description of the stores within, 
as though it were meant to rival an auctioneer’s 
catalogue. Mr. Strachey follows the fashion, but 
we will not transcribe his somewhat too swelling 
phrases ; they announce a volume of deeper interest 
and more elaborate composition than the present 
one, which, nevertheless, we read with pleasure 
and do not forget when it is laid aside. Can 
reprinted leading articles, and reviews as brief as 
they are anxiously written, ask in a hurrying 
world for more than this? The journalist has a 
crowded and a busy day; when he succeeds in 
drawing attention to some neglected aspect of 
questions too familiar to be thoroughly understood, 
or has planted a seed of light at random in the 
mind of his reader, let him count it a gain. But he 
will not commonly reprint. A good third of the 
studies before us might have dropped into the grave, 
and no harm would follow. The rest, especially one 
set dealing with Louis Stevenson, and a second on 
the Puritans, would allow of being wrought up into 
fairly substantial books, with spirit and mettle in 
them, if the author chose. Now they do but stir 
the controversies which, in so short a compass, it 
would be idle to imagine that any man not of rare 
aphoristic power can decide. They indulge in some 
paradoxes ; they make a number of highly debatable 
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assertions ; and they praise the Puritan, and exalt 
the English gentleman, with a disregard of the com- 
mon standard of excellence among Europeans, 
whether old-classic or modern, which is no less 
characteristic than insular. 

“The typical Ironside, the God-fearing, freedom- 
loving dragoon,” is to Mr. Strachey the “ most inter- 
esting” figure that ever walked the world—*“ more 
memorable even than the Greek in arms or in the 
Agora, than the Roman in the Comitia, or than the 
Hebrew defending the Temple. Here is the English- 
man at his best,” he exclaims. And Cromwell, the 
King of Ironsides, is the best of them. Remarkable 
that Englishmen have not thoughtso. Itis only the 
other day, so to speak, since Cromwell was permitted 
to leave the gloom of infamy in which during some 
hundred and fifty years he dwelt as a rebel anda 
regicide, and to visit these upper realms; nor do we 
all, by any means, acquiesce in Carlyle’s truculent 
panegyric of the man. He was “in many ways a 
very humane person,’ says the essayist, adding 
examples from his private letters and domestic 
tenderness. But, despite his usual “ moderation of 
conduct,” he “ passed through Ireland in the spirit 
of a destroying angel.” How shall we explain an 
episode thus out of keeping with his amiable 
character? Was it the double dose of original sin 
which he marked in the Celts and the Anglo-Irish ? 
Nay, it was a quality more mysterious, but less 
manageable. “One feels,’ said Mr. Strachey, “as if 
the air had infected his brain—as if he had caught 
something of the headiness, ferocity, and lack of 
balance that seem native to the island”; so that 
Cromwell “lost his head under the exciting influences 
that obtained then, as now, on the other side of 
the St. George’s Channel.” Unhappy Ireland! The 
prayer of the natives should certainly be, ‘‘Some 
Heavenly Power guideus out of this fearful country!” 
But did Mr. Strachey ever spend three weeks among 
the “ferocious” peasants of the South or West, 
he would unlearn the ridiculous, not to say mislead- 
ing and unkind delusion, which so aptly indicates 
why “English gentlemen” according to his type 
have failed in governing Ireland. Yet even without 
an excursion to the fiords of Kerry, where pirates, 
cut-throats, and unbalanced marauders might prove 
too formidable, let the essayist, whois a man of law, 
glance over the records of the Irish assizes from year 
to year, and compare them with the English or the 
Scotch. He may then be assured that the ordinary 
level of crime, notwithstanding air and climate, is 
not such in Irish latitudes as to account for Crom- 
well’s—“ ferocity,” must we term it?—at Drogheda 
and Wexford. It really will not do to write history 
on this scheme, which in a Positivist of the school 
of Buckle might be intelligible, but in an avowed 
Christian like Mr. Strachey has nothing to recom- 
mend it, not even the slight merit of novelty. 

One seems to trace in passages like these a 
philosophy, or rather a temperament, which goes 
further than the essayist has perhaps considered 
towards explaining why foreign nations believe in 
quite another kind of John Bull than John himself 
believes in. He is sure that, bating some instances 
and exceptions, he has always been just, humane, 
tolerant, and good-natured in dealing with his 
neighbours. They, on the other hand, especially if 
close neighbours, and still more if conquered by 
John, take a somewhat different view. They will 
not at once allow the infection in their atmosphere 
to which, if we believe Mr. Strachey, his “ tender- 
ness and moderation” have succumbed. Perhaps 
their feeling may be indicated in some words 
which the late Archbishop Benson applied to that 
ancient pattern of a masterful and overweening 
race with which Englishmen have affinities as curious 
as unexpected, the triumphant Romans; “a fearful 
shadow,” he tell us, “ dogged all this national genius 
and individual vigour, the inherent vice of the 
Roman spirit, the scornful inhumanity with which 
uncivilised populations were unhelped and repelled.” 
It was not the air of Ireland that led Lord Grey, in 


1580, to propose, as Mr. Froude has recorded, “a 
Mahometan conquest of the whole island,” and offer 
the Irish “the alternative of ‘the Gospel’ or the 
sword.” And when Trollope had been sent over by 
Walsingham, and had written back, “ No governor 
shall do good here, unless he shew himself a Tamer- 
lane,” it is more probable that he imported the senti- 
ment from London than that he was inspired with it 
as soon as he caught sight of the Wicklow Hills. 
Some more certain token, indeed, of the true 
explanation is to be found in a sentence of Carlyle’s, 
describing the battle of Naseby : “ There were taken 
here a good few ‘ladies of quality in carriages’; and 
above a hundred Irish ladies not of quality, tattery 
camp-followers ‘ with long skean-knives about a foot 
in length, which they well knew how to use; 
upon whom I fear the Ordinance -against Papists 
pressed hard this day.” In short, these women were 
killed by the “freedom-loving dragoons.” Naseby 
was not in Wicklow, and it still enjoys the calming 
influence of an English air; but, given the Irish 
material to work upon, it would seem that ferocious 
effects must follow, climate or no climate. How will 
Naseby adapt itself to the doctrine of “ headiness, 
ferocity, and lack of balance,” seeing that we have 
precisely the same phenomena as in Ireland, but this 
time on the wrong side of St. George’s Channel ? 

Is it conceivable—one ventures on the supposi- 
tion with diffidence—but still, may it not be, that 
Romans, Saracens, and English, all of whom share 
with the modern Turk this “ unspeakable” method 
of dealing with tribes on which they look down, 
have, at last, two sets of principles, one for their 
friends and another, very unlike it, for their 
enemies? We know that it is so in the natural his- 
tory of dogs, wolves, and other gregarious creatures ; 
and why should it not be so even in the “ God- 
fearing, freedom-loving Ironside”? Morality, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herbert Spencer, is a tribal instinct. 
Whatever else, more sublime and universal, it may 
come to be in the end, assuredly for many ages after 
it has been developed, it bears this character ; still 
it distinguishes between the tribe and the rest of 
mankind, as if to those outside no duties were owing, 
except such as fear advises or necessity compels. To 
the English gentleman, Puritan or Cavalier, the Celt 
was pretty much what the Somali and the Zulu are 
to that gentleman at present. He has not shown 
himself excessively humane in South Africa; but he 
may well account for Cromwell’s lack of moderation, 
two hundred and forty-eight years ago, in Ireland. 


DON QUIXOTE’S COUNTRY. 
On tae Tratn oF Don Qvurxote. Being a Record of 
Rambles in the Ancient Province of La Mancha, by August 
F. Jaceaci. Illustrated by Daniel Vierge. London: 
Laurence & Bullen. 


Tue writer of this record of travels in Don 
Quixote’s country tells us that he had ever felt that 
the illustration of Cervantes’s immortal book should 
be the crowning achievement of M. Vierge’s career. 
M. Vierge and Mr. Jaccaci “ had for years projected 
a journey through La Mancha” for “the purpose of 
giving Vierge the opportunities of gathering the 
documents from life and nature necessary for such 
an undertaking.” But fate proved unkind; the 
artist went alone, and, something less than a year 
later, Mr. Jaccaci followed him, making use of his 
friend's itinerary. One opens any book which 
treats, however indirectly, of Cervantes and his 
masterpiece with a prejudice in its favour; for 
it is pleasant to have it in evidence that the latest 
generation returns with a constant gusto to the 
work of an ancient and greater master. The idea 
of the present volume is by no means novel. It is 
just sixty years since Henry David Inglis published 
a book on the same lines, with a very similar title 
—‘*Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote.” 
Inglis’s is not, in truth, a praiseworthy performance, 
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and the best thing in the kind is, indubitably, a 
paper written by that admirable Spanish scholar, 
the late John Ormsby, in the Cornhill Magazine for 


1867. Mr. Jaceaci’s account is vastly inferior to 
Ormsby's in picturesqueness, sympathy, truth and 
vigour, nor can it be honestly said that he reaches 
the very modest level of Inglis. 

On turning the pages of the present book, one 
begins to wonder whether Mr. Jaccaci knows, or 
understands, his Cervantes as intimately as one 
could wish. Thus, he cites his author as calling 
Ciudad Real “Imperial, and the Seat of the God of 
Smiles.” Now, it is quite certain that such a 
phrase, or something very like it, does occur—not in 
“Don Quixote,” but—in the most fantastic of the 
“ Novelas Exemplares.” As the context proves, this 
expression in “El Licenciado Vidriera” is nothing 
more than a burlesque exaggeration of the author's 
in praise of the Ciudad Real vintage which he is 
pleased to rank with those of Madrigal, Coca, 
Alaejos, Esquivias, and others. And, did any doubt 
remain, Cervantes has made the reason of his 
eulogy evident in the “Coloquio de los Perros,” 
as also in the thirteenth chapter of “Don 
Quixote’s"’ Second Part. The point is of some 
little importance, inasmuch as it goes to prove 
that Mr. Jaccaci’s sense of humour is curiously 
undeveloped. As one reads on there is abundant 
reason to doubt the writer's competence in things 
Peninsular. It is startling to learn that “‘a don well 
placed never fails to prove”: precisely the contrary 
is the truth. No less surprising is the information 
(p. 11) that a bodega is a distillery. Such a Spanish 
form as Jes: is absurdly impossible; “St. Pedro” is 
neither Castilian nor English, while “the ancient 
and renowned field of Montiel,” where Don Quixote’s 
career began, and where, at an earlier day, Henry of 
Trastamare broke the power of Peter the Cruel, is 
ludicrously disfigured by Mr. Jaccaci, whose English, 
by the way, is far from impeccable. He shows an 
unholy love—salvo mejor parecer—for the split in- 
finitive in such turns as “to often abandon,” and 
gems like “citified’’ and “ fatidical” meet one at 
every step. Scarcely less unfortunate are his grap- 
plings with the mysteries of French, as witness M. 
Jusserand’s name, sadly disguised on p. 103. And 
still the acceptance follows Mr. Jaccaci when he 
comes to close quarters with the literature of his 
subject. The notion that Rodrigo de Pacheco sat 
as model for Cervantes’s portrait of the Ingenious 
Gentlemen is not only unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence, but is intrinsically ridiculous ; and it is a 
thousand pities that chance tourists, like Mr. Jaccaci, 
should go to the expense ‘and trouble of insinuating 
idle legends in this sort which can only serve to 
increase the bulk of rubbish that weighs upon Cer- 
vantes’s name and reputation, and to mislead the 
unknowing public that gives ready ear to impossible 
fables. Similarly Mr. Jaccaci talks in far too con- 
fident a manner of Cervantes himself; as, for 
example, when he lays it down that “he lived 
unappreciated and in misery.” How can he know ? 
The available evidence tells all the other way. 
There were five editions of “Don Quixote” within 
six months of publication, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that Robles gave the author something 
more than his original terms. Again, the Bachelor 
Samson Carrasco declares that “ my belief is there 
are more than twelve thousand volumes of the said 
history in print this very day. Only ask Portugal, 
Barcelona, and Valencia, where they have been 
printed.” There is no reason to suppose that Cer- 
vantes felt himself ill-treated, nor that he was 
poorer in estate than Mateo Aleman, Espinel, 
Alarcon, Ercilla, and (with the sole exception of 
Lope de Vega) his contemporary rivals. Even when 
Mr. Jaccaci has a good case, he invariably spoils it by 
exaggeration. [For instance, when he mentions “ Don 
Quixote,” he adds that of its “three hundred editions 
more than half are other than Spanish”; and, to 
crown all, he further asserts that “the recognition 
of its worth first came from England.” This is just 





the kind of vapouring that passes for wisdom in 
many circles, and it may be worth while to set out 
the exact truth. There exist translations of “ Don 
Quixote’’ in some twenty languages, and it may 
very well be that the total of all the translations— 
European and Oriental—put together exceeds the 
number of Spanish reprints. That seems very likely, 
just as the translations of Shakespeare, Bunyan, and 
Byron may be more numerous than the English 
reprints. But a few figures will make the point 
clear. Of 640 editions of ‘Don Quixote” known in 
1895, it appears that 212 were in Spanish, 158 were 
in French, and 130 in English. It is said that “ the 
recognition of its worth first came from England”; 
to prove it, or anything like it, would be very diffi- 
cult. Undoubtedly Thomas Shelton was the earliest 
to translate the First Part in 1612; but it is no less 
certain that the entire work was rendered into 
French two years before the appearance of the first 
complete English version. Moreover, partial render- 
ings of picked episodes were published in Paris as 
early as 1608; and, if we limit our survey to the 
seventeenth century, the proportion of French to 
English translations is as twenty-one to nine. On 
the face of it, Mr. Jaccaci’s thesis is absolutely 
untenable. 

For the rest, his volume has no interest as a 
story of things seen, observed, and understood. One 
may accept his assurance that he has been “ familiar 
from youth with Spain,” reflecting that there is a 
familiarity which breeds contempt. None the less, 
the book is worth acquiring solely for the sake of 
M. Vierge’s brilliant illustrations, which merited a 
better text than that which Mr. Jaccaci offers. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH Nation. By George Burton 
Adams. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


PROFESSOR ADAMS gives us an admirable summary 
of French history, illustrated with contemporary 
portraits, coins, seals, and so forth. Now all sum- 
maries run an alternative risk ; if well proportioned 
they are but chronicles, they only attain interest by 
giving undue importance to the picturesque. Here 
the difficulty is met by crushing all the events 
from the Napoleonic era downwards into less than 
fifty pages, and for the rest attempting rather to 
catch the spirit of the time than fully narrate its 
incidents. This last is well enough, but it had been 
better to have stopped at the Revolution. 

Professor Adams notes the blend which gives a 
peculiar turn to the French character. The race is 
essentially Celtic, but the old Celtic language, laws, 
customs, religion disappeared centuries ago. Their 
place was supplied from Rome, and supplied so com- 
pletely that, even in the Roman period, children 
were sent to French schools from distant parts of 
the Empire to learn—Latin! The superstructure 
acted and reacted on the basis. The Celt is often 
supposed thriftless, unsystematic, disorderly; but 
system, order, thrift seem the very essence of the 
French spirit. Is it fanciful to derive them from 
Old Rome? Again, the Celt has a mystical imagin- 
ation, a love of Nature in its wilder moods, a delight 
to muse on the mysteries of life, all which is not 
the note of the French or their writings. Again, 
in their history under Louis XIV., and much more 
under Napoleon, they almost attained a truly Roman 
empire; but, Jike the prophet’s gourd, the growth 
faded in a night. The parallel and the contrast 
might be pushed farther. In most French things your 
fancy might detect, sounding clear and strong, now 
the Celtic, now the Roman note, and French in- 
fluence on the world might in like manner be traced 
to the combination of the two. 

Now when the French were clothed upon with 
this Roman dress, that dress was already well worn— 
in other words, Roman civilisation was effete before 
it touched Gaul. So in French literature there is no 
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rude, rough, natural strain—such, for instance, as 
echoes so strenuously through “ Beowulf.” The 
Gallic poet never warbles his “native wood-notes 
wild”; his nearest approach to Nature is when he 
turns to it with a full consciousness of art. Thus 
Victor Hugo. In Gallic literature there is no 
Robert Burns, no “natural force let loose.” What, 
then, is the secret of its enormous success? Simply 
that it does ordinary things extraordinarily well. 
French cookery transmutes the common into the 
delicate by exquisite handling; French writers per- 
form the same feat. Voltaire is a conspicuous 
example; his ideas are not particularly fresh or 
particularly deep, but who ever said a simple thing 
with such felicity of style, argued more logically, 
or transfused all with such a dry light of reason ? 
The simple concrete way in which everything is put 
recalls the writings of Gaul’s first and greatest 
conqueror. But the mocking wit that sparkles in 
every page of “ Candide"! Ah! there you have the 
Celtic touch again. 

Yet though Voltaire did so much to inspire the 
Revolution, he was anterior to, not of it, and his 
writings are in form rather of the school of Racine 
and Corneille, and the Latin models on which they 
worked, than of late modern French letters. Gyp’s 
wit, her delightful sparkling dialogue, has more of 
the vieil esprit Gaulois than anything in Voltaire; 
and Victor Hugo is Celtic out-and-out. This Celtic 
revival is the consequence of the Revolution. That 
did not change the French nature ; it left unshattered 
the bed-rock that underlay things French, but it 
destroyed great part of the superstructure which 
centuries of history had reared thereon. The aping 
of Roman forms meant nothing; the Revolution was 
essentially a Celtic upheaval. The preponderance 
acquired by the Celtic element has been maintained, 
and France during this century has been less Roman 
than in any other century of the Christian Era. 
This fact, albeit the most important of the Revolu- 
tion, has been little recognised. Obviously that had 
other claims on the world’s attention. The clear- 
ance of so much ground for fresh buildings was 
unexampled in modern history. Again, the drama 
was full of striking situations, which climaxed in 
the appearance and career of Napoleon. It was 
natural that the order that arose from the chaos 
should impress one as Roman, for such were the 
only models the French possessed. The admirable 
manner wherein the work was done was largely 
due to the commanding genius of Napoleon. French 
history and institutions must bear the impress of 
his mind to remote centuries, and not France alone; 
the Code Napoléon is now the law of half Europe. 

Professor Ramsay makes a wise and well-timed 
remark as to the course of French history since the 
Revolution. ‘ Look,” says the hater of democracy, 
“ how it oscillates between despotism and anarchy ; 
this race is incapable of rational liberty.” A truer 
insight shows that a race long deprived of free 
government does not at once pass to the enjoyment 
of rational liberty. The last century has been 
educational; the progress has not been in a straight 
line, there have been retrogressions and slips, but 
now the French seem to have attained a form suited 
to their condition and capable of liberal expansion. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERIPATETICS: BEING A 
TRANSLATION FROM ZELLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
Greeks. By B. P. C. Costelloe, M.A., and J. H. Muir- 
head, M.A. In2vols. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THESE two volumes, dedicated to the Master of 
Balliol, form the last instalment of a good piece of 
work undertaken by Messrs. Longmans. Dr. Eduard 
Zeller’s work on the “ Philosophy of the Greeks ” in its 
historical development, is beyond doubt the most 
complete, clear, and accurate exposition of Aris- 
totelian doctrine in existence. Starting with the 
Pre-S eratic schools and their antecadents, he traces 





the line of development through Socrates and the 
Socratic schools, and Plato and the older Academy, 
to Aristotle and the earlier Peripatetics. With this 
concluding portion now placed before him by Messrs. 
Costelloe and Muirhead, the English student will 
have every facility for taking a comprehensive view 
of the wide speculations of the most versatile and 
most impartial of philosophers. The elaborate notes 
of Dr. Zeller, with whose sanction the present trans- 
lation is made from the third edition, are condensed 
wherever it is possible to condense without impair- 
ing them. Dr. Zeller opens by introducing us, in 
four general chapters, to the life of Aristotle, his 
writings, the history and order of his works, and 
the standpoint, method, and divisions of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy. The remaining five chapters of 
Vol. I. deal in detail with the logic, metaphysics, 
and physics. The twelve chapters of Vol. IL., after 
dismissing the physics, are devoted to the ethics, 
politics, rhetoric, and the theory of fine art; the 
religious aspect of Aristotle’s philosophy is discussed ; 
and, finally, we have a sketch of the development of 
the Aristotelian system in the Peripatetic school in 
the writings of Theophrastus, Strato, and others. 
There is a somewhat meagre index for a work so 
heavily annotated. 

We think that the opening chapters are especially 
valuable, because they clothe the personality of 
Aristotle with a modicum of warm flesh and blood. 
He is asserted by some to have had as various 
experiences in the effort to earn a livelihood as 
“ Nolly” Goldsmith, but such rumours are lightly 
disposed of by Dr. Zeller. For nineteen years, from 
his eighteenth to his thirty-seventh year, he was 
connected with Plato, and it is obvious that it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the influence of the 
master over his pupil during so many and such 
important years. The bulk of the work of Aristotle 
—that is, almost all his systematic treatises—was 
done in the incredibly short space of twelve years; 
and this work comprised not only that of a writer 
but also of a teacher of philosophy and rhetoric. 
It is an impressive spectacle, this man, with Titanic 
grasp of mind and powers of minute observation, 
laying the foundations of empirical science for all 
time, and breaking away from his predecessors— 
Plato among them—by appreciating duly everything 
which has its roots in human nature, while attribut- 
ing absolute value only to the spiritual and moral 
factors of life. 

Dr. Zeller classifies the Aristotelian writings into 
some ten classes ; but these may be reduced to two— 
didactic treatises in scientific form, and writings in 
the form of notes intended for use merely by 
Aristotle himself. In his discussion of the so-called 
exoteric and acroatic writings, Dr. Zeller gives us a 
typical specimen of his method. He passes nothing 
of the literature of the subject without mention, 
but he is careful not to force his own opinion on his 
reader. The chapter on the history of the Aris- 
totelian writings is mainly concerned with a 
complete demolition of Strato’s and Plutarch’s 
suggestion of a general disappearance of the texts 
soon after the death of the master. Dr. Zeller is a 
thorough-going apologist for Aristotle’s standpoint 
and method, and waxes warm in the treatment of 
his theme. Much is often made of the divergences 
between Aristotle and Plato, but Dr. Zeller is at 
pains to show that, while Aristotle has his element 
of originality, in the main the agreement of the 
two philosophers is the larger element. The method 
of Aristotle, as of Plato, is the dialectic method, but 
he combines with it the observational method of the 
student of nature, and “the fact that he combined 
them was one of the highest services rendered to 
philosophy among the Greeks.” The accuracy of 
method of modern empirical science was, of course, 
not to be expected of him, acute and untiring ob- 
server as he was; but he carried the empirical 
method as far as could be expected of his day. 

The translation of Dr. Zeller’s work is in every 
way satisfactory. 
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Tue Last Entry. By W. Clark Russell. London: Chatto 
& Windus 

Tue Secrer or Sartnt Fuioret. By John Berwick. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

CapTatn Krn’s Mriurons. By Alan Osear. London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Limited. 

Tue Track or Mripnicnr. By G. Firth Scott. London 
Sampson Low & Co. 

Ir the English merchant-seaman is not better 


treated in the future in the matter of food than he 
has been in the past, it will not be because Mr. 
Clark Russell has failed to call attention to his 
grievances. Hardly one of Mr. Russell's delightful 
sea-stories has not made some mention of this 
subject, and in not a few of them the plot has 
turned upon the bad feeding of the sailors and the 
consequences which have resulted from it. This is 
the case in the story of “The Last Entry,’ which 
tells how a wealthy Anglo-Dutchman named Van- 
derholt, accompanied by his beautiful daughter, went 
to sea in the schooner-yacht Mowbray for the benefit 
of his health, and how his unfortunate neglect to 
sample the pickled pork provided for the nourish- 
ment of the crew had the most tragical results. 
“The Last Entry;” as a matter of fact, is another 
story of a mutiny at sea, and of sudden murder 
committed in the heat of the moment by passionate 
men. If this were all, we do not know that we 
could recommend Mr. Clark Russell's latest effort. 
But happily, in addition to mutiny and murder, 
“The Last Entry” contains many of those good 
things which have made Mr. Russell’s pages 
a joy to so many lovers of the sea during the last 
twenty years. We do not merely read about Mr. 
Vanderholt’s trip in the Mowbray; we positively 
seem to take it with him. We watch the wonderful 
panorama of the Thames as the schooner drops 
down the river, outward bound: we realise — 
in safety and comfort—-what the disagreeable 
choppiness of the Channel means for so many 
travellers ; and we feel the swing of the ship as she 
breasts the great rollers of the Atlantic on her 
voyage to the South. These things are better than 
the familiar plot of mutiny and murder, the abandon- 
ment of the vessel in mid-ocean, and the rescue of 
Miss Vanderholt by the timely appearance of her 
lover. They make “The Last Entry” a welcome 
addition to Mr. Clark Russell's library. 

Mr. Berwick is evidently a writer who believes 
that in fiction, at all events, the old ways are better 
than the new. Having to tell a story, he does not 
indulge either in psychological analysis or in an 
impressionist sketch; but having constructed an 
ingenious plot, he works it out with care and skill. 
“ The Secret of Saint Florel” is the sort of book that 
can be recommended for use on a long sea voyage, 
or for the recreation of a convalescent whose hours 
are apt to pass wearily during the process of 
recovery. It is,in short, a book not merely to be 
read but tobe enjoyed. It is fullof interest, but the 
interest is not of that breathless sort which hurries 
the reader along with breakneck speed over a 
hundred skipped pages until he reaches the catas- 
trophe. It can be laid down at times, though only 
to be taken up again with undiminished appetite. 
Perhaps its greatest merit is the fact that although 
it deals with many different places and with a great 
variety of characters it does not give a supreme 
place to any particular scene or individual. The 
workmanship is level all through, and there is a 
sustained excellence about it by no means common 
in modern fiction. As we have said, the plot is 
ingenious, and it is not one to be compressed into 
the limits of a criticism. Mr. Berwick indulges, 
perhaps, in a superfluity of bad men and women; 
but though he introduces us to many naughty 
persons, they are all human, and, consequently, 
interesting; nor does he fail to give us good 
characters whose goodness is wholly devoid of mere 
goodiness. The hero and heroine are not too heroic, 
but the lady, at all events, is charming. Even she, 
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however, does not reach the place in our affections 
which is secured by the poor old Malagasy slave. 
woman who saves the hero’s life with a valour that 
merits the Victoria Cross. It is good to come across 
an enjoyable story of this kind, where the action 
never flags but is never allowed to become extrava. 
gant, where no ugly and unanswerable questions are 
asked, and where from the first we have a comfort. 
able conviction that justice will be done alike upon 
the good and the evil in the end. “The Secret 
of Saint Florel” is a book to be unreservedly 
recommended. 

It would be interesting to know the exact number 
of romances that have had for their subject the adven. 
tures of the famous Captain Kid and the recovery of 
that legendary treasure which the chroniclers agree 
that he left in concealment on a little island of 
Trinidad. It is not only romance, however, that 
has busied itself with this remarkable story. Only 
a year or two have passed since an expedition was 
fitted out by certain Englishmen, under the leader. 
ship of a well-known man of letters, for the pur. 
pose of instituting a regular search for the old 
pirate’s lost booty. Most of us know how that 
expedition ended ; but if its originator, Mr. Knight, 
had only awaited the appearance of “ Captain Kid's 
Millions” he might either have saved himself the 
cost of his expedition, or conducted it to a more 
satisfactory conclusion. Mr. Alan Oscar, in this 
entertaining volume, has solved the double problem 
with which he had to deal in a way which will be 
entirely satisfactory to the majority of his readers. 
He has given us, in the first part of his story, the tale 
of Captain Kid's life told by himself. It is, perhaps, 
not surprising in these circumstances that the old 
pirate and buccaneer appears in a rather more ami- 
ablelight than that in which he is generally regarded. 
The surprising part of it is that Captain Kid did not, 
after all, die upon the gallows, the person who was 
hanged under his name being an impostor who pos- 
sessed no title to hisfame. In the second part of the 
volume we learn how a remote descendant of the 
buccaneer, by means of a chart which had been 
handed down in the Kid family from generation to 
generation, did actually discover and possess himself 
of the famous treasure, no longer ago than last 
autumn. The reader must learn the details of this 
wondrous adventure from the author himself. Mr. 
Oscar has striven to imitate Defoe in the dry realism 
of his style, and if he has not attained to the level 
of the author of Robinson Crusoe, he has at least 
produced a very clever and striking work of its 
kind. 

Since the appearance of “ Robbery Under Arms” 
there has been a distinct run upon stories of the 
Australian bushrangers. “The Track of Midnight,” 
which deals with the career of a famous bushranger, 
does not, therefore, commend itself to us by the 
novelty of its theme. Its conspicuous merits are the 
freshness of the manner in which that theme is 
treated, and the convincing earnestness with which 
Mr. Firth Scott makes the smallest detail in his 
romance of adventure seem real and possible to the 
reader. We cannot spoil the enjoyment of those 
who follow the adventures of Midnight by even 
hinting at the development of the plot. To some 
the dénouement may seem far-fetched, if not im- 
possible, yet there is at least one famous case in the 
criminal annals of this country which the author 
could cite in support of his invention. The whole 
tale turns, as the title indicates, upon the pursuit of 
the famous and mysterious bushranger who, at the 
head of a gang of desperadoes, has made himself 
the terror of the district in which he lives. The 
hero of the tale not only has the misfortune to be 
“stuck up” by Midnight on his first encounter with 
him, but is very nearly hanged, after escaping from 
the scoundrel’s clutches, on suspicion of being one 
of his confederates, if not the famous Midnight 
himself. It is the latter incident which nerves him 
to special efforts in order to run down the successful 
scoundrel, and in the course of those efforts he 
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meets with many adventures, both in love and in 
war, all of which are recounted with a liveliness 
and spirit that carry the reader easily along from 
page to page, and make him lay down the book, 
when the last page has been reached, with genuine 
regret. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Or course the Jubilee pervades all the reviews of 
the month; and of the articles devoted to it, dis- 
tinctly the most entertaining is Mrs. Crawford's 
account of the early life and entourage of her 
Majesty before and after her accession, which takes 
the first place in the Contemporary Review. It is 
crammed with personal details and piquant Court 
gossip. It is a hopeless task to summarise it, but 
every page of it is full of interest. “The Germans 
and their Kaiser,” though not new, is forcible, and 
predicts the coming struggle with even greater 
emphasis than usual. Mr. Flinders Petrie produces 
evidence to show that the Libyan invaders of Egypt 
either ate the flesh of their dead or were descended 
from forefathers who had done so. But the two 
articles we must specially single out for notice are 
Dr. Fairbairn’s “ Oxford and Jowett,” and Mr. 
Patrick Geddes’s picture of what might’be done in 
Cyprus. Dr. Fairbairn, as usual, shows not only a 
comprehensive knowledge of Oxford but an inside 
knowledge that probably no other immigrant has 
ever been able to acquire, and treats Jowett 
not as the scholar (for he really cared little for 
scholarship) but as the tutor, the ‘expander of his 
College, the trainer of men. But it is so full of points 
that the bare enumeration of them would be 
impossible. Mr. Geddes, who has been trying to 
provide for Armenian refugees in Cyprus, shows in 
glowing periods how a little trouble and skill would 
open the springs choked by calcareous deposits, 
restore the dying silkworms, make the island a 
garden, and establish a school of colonial manage- 
ment whose lessons would be of value throughout 
the empire. 

Of the Jubilee articles in the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Lilly’s might have been written thirty years 
ago. It assures us that the patriarchal family is the 
primary unit of civil society—sociology has surely 
got beyond that view now, but perhaps Mr. Lilly 
only means us to lay stress on the word “civil ”’— 
exalts the Bourbon (restored) and Orleanist mon- 
archies in France as against the second and third 
Republics, and contains an attack on the sordidness 
of political life in non-monarchical America, which 
suggests that Mr. Lilly should both devote some of 
his attention to colonial annals and read Mill on the 
“Plurality of Causes.” Still, we do not quarrel with 
his main conclusion that the British monarchy of to- 
day is and ought to be the moderntype. Sir Alfred 
Lyall reviews the history of India under Queen 
Victoria—whose reign takes in nearly half the life of 
our Indian Empire—in an article full of profound re- 
flections and curious illustrations of the adaptive- 
ness of our rule, which we cannot hope to summarise 
here. Mr. H. W. Wilson brings out our great naval 
advance since the last Jubilee; while Dr. Huggins 
takes the opportunity of reviewing that science of 
stellar physics in which he has taken so large a part, 
which Comte some sixty years ago (or less) regarded 
as beyond human reach, and which has now revealed 
to us the nature of the nebul, the constitution of 
the sun and comets, and the uniformity of matter 
throughout the known universe. Amid much other 
valuable matter, there is a very interesting article 
by the late Mr. J. Theodore Bent on the island of 
Socotra, one of the least known and most curious 
spots on the earth, with a language, and apparently 
& vegetation of its own. Finally, Lord Monteagle 
welcomes the new Irish policy of the Ministry, and 
thinks the “ healing influences” now in operation in 
lreland will make the people able to work the new 
machinery of local government. 

Among the group of Jubilee articles in the 





Fortnightly Review, Mr. Traill’s retrospect of Vic- 
torian literature does ample justice to the splendour 
which marked its opening, and points out that it 
ends with a far higher average, if a lower flood-tide 
mark, than that with which it began. The period 
1837-1857, he thinks, can hardly be matched in our 
history for brilliancy ; then there was a decline, and 
the ten-pound householder, all the time, really liked 
Tupper and Trollope, not Ruskin, or Thackeray, or 
Tennyson. But now quite unknown writers produce 
work which is literature. Success is too much 
advertised ; but this, Mr. Traill points out, should 
not blind us to the fact that the merit is there. 
This article—especially from a Tory—increases our 
contentment, while Mr. Henniker Heaton’s attractive 
sketch of possible postal reforms to some extent 
counteracts the effect of Mr. Bear's learned 
demonstration that farmers, badly off as they 
were in 1837, are in still worse case now. But 
the fall in silver and gambling in “futures” are, 
Mr. Bear holds, the most powerful causes of their 
manifold troubles. Mr. Salmon deals with the 
change in the attitude of Englishmen towards the 
Colonial Empire that the last few years have seen. 
It is to be hoped that all this Jubilee matter will 
not draw attention off from the vigorous exposure 
of a “plot against British interests in the Levant,” 
the author of which, from internal evidence, appears 
to be someone engaged in trade with Greece. 
Germany, he says, is resolved to make Greece her 
vassal, and so to close to British trade not merely 
Greek ports, but that greater Greece which would 
otherwise be open to it by and by. Treaties of 
commerce, without a most-favoured-nation clause, 
will affect this; and the occupation of Crete 
by any Power but Italy or England will be as 
permanent as the occupation of Tunis or Bosnia. 
Our presence in the Concert is “ honesty in partner- 
ship with dishonesty,” and as honest partners we 
shall bear the loss. The author is unreservedly 
Philhellenic ; but we trust his article will be studied 
both by all Liberals and by Imperialist “ expan- 
sionists.” Finally, Mr. Charles Williams's experiences 
of “The Thessalian War of 1897” gives a far more 
favourable impression both of the Greek fighting 
and of the retreat from Tyrnavos than we have 
had hitherto. The Greeks were outnumbered, badly 
officered, organised, and trained, and there was too 
much chatter and politics. His account, in all but the 
first particular, suggests the Northern Army before 
Bull Run; but Greece has had no time, as the North 
had, to overcome her defects. 

The rest of the Magazines must wait till next week. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“TurovucH Finland in Carts” is the title which Mrs, Alee 
Tweedie gives to a pleasant book of travel-sketches based on a 
holiday abroad in the summer of last year. Finland lies off the 
beaten track of the tourist, and yet it is a country which lends 
itself quite admirably to the holiday mood. Life in the Grand 
Duchy which Russia annexed at the beginning of the century is 
the reverse of stagnant, and few people are, perhaps, aware how 
much there is in the scenery, as well as in the manners and 
customs of the people, to interest a stranger who is not impervious 
to new ideas. In one respect Finland suggests a passing com- 
parison with Bulgaria, for the majority of its inhabitants are 
peasant proprietors proud in the possession of ten to thirty acres. 
One great obstacle to intercourse with the natives lies in the 
formidable difficulties presented by the language. Finnish is 
one of the softest of tongues, and Mrs. Tweedie thinks that of 
all European languages it most closely resembles Hungarian. 


By Mrs. Alec Tweedie, Author of 
Illustrated. London : 


*Taroven FIntanp IN CaRTs. 
‘A Winter Jaunt to Norway,” ete. 
A&C. Black. 

Marre Hinton: 
Deane Hilton, Author of 
London : Isbister & Co. ) 

Tue ConsonaTion oF Putmosopny. By Boethius. Translated into 
English Prose and Verse by H. R. James, M.A., Christ Chureb, 
Oxford. London: Elliot Stock. 

Grays or Sense. By V. Welby. London 

Herornes oF THE Cross. By Frank Mundell. 
or Travet. By Frank Mundell. Illustrated. 
Sunday School Union. 


By her son, J, 
Portrait. 


Her Lire anp Worx, 1821-1896. 
‘“*A Dash of Bitter,’’ etc. 


T. M. Dent & Co. 
Illustrated.—HEROINES 
London: The 
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It is, however, nearly as difficult to learnas the Chinese. “ Every 
noun has sixteen cases, and the suffixes alter so much one 
hardly recognises the more complicated as the outcome of the 
original nominative. It takes, therefore, almost a lifetime to 
learn Finnish thoroughly, although the structure of their 
sentences is simple, and, being a nation little given to gush, 
adverbs and adjectives are seldom used.” Although Fin- 
land has for seven hundred years been doing battle with 
the superstitions of heathendom, and has been aided for 
nearly half that period in the task of enlightenment by the 
schools, they are not altogether uprooted. Incantation, to 
say nothing of traditional legends and sayings, all of 
which betray a fantastic blending of Christian and pagan ideas, 
still linger among the peasantry, and charms that elsewhere 
have lost all meaning are invoked in fishing, shooting and 
weaving, as well as at romantic and tragic occasions of life. 
Side by side with all this, however, and gradually pushing it 
with quiet determination to the wall, is much intellectual 
eulture, a growing adaptation of modern ideas and methods, 
and a praiseworthy degree of thrift, self-reliance and public 
spirit. The people have been braced by their climate not 
only in literature and art, but also in science. They have 
already attained to a degree of knowledge and skill which 
might well put more favoured communities to the blush. “In 
the matter of education Finland is more advanced than in any- 
thing else. Women have absolutely equal rights with men in 
the tield of learning; more than this, education for the masses 
is gratis, and for others merely nominal, the State bearing the 
brunt of the expenses, helped by taxes, according to individual 
wealth in various towns. After six years of age education is 
compulsory, and the police sometimes enforee the law. For 
seven years a child must attend school, passing through four 
standards; after that it need do no more, but a large number 
draft off to the higher schools, and later, if they like, to the 
University.” There are many vivid pen-and-ink pietures in 
these pages of peasant life, and Mrs. Tweedie shows that she 
possesses not merely quick eyes but ready powers of expression. 
he winters in Finland are long and severe, but the weather in 
summer is extremely sultry, and we are assured that last June 
and July the temperature was almost tropical. 

Amongst the names which at once snggest themselves 
when any survey of the philanthropic activities of the Queen’s 
reign is attempted is that of Mrs. Marie Hilton. During 
the space of more than a quarter of a century Mrs. Hilton 
sacrificed herself without stint in the service of the poor and 
helpless of the metropolis. There is no need to attempt to tell 
here the story of her labours as the foundress of the Créche at 
Stepney—a nursery home for the children of working women ; 
and yet, after all, that movement, intensely practical and far- 
reaching as it was, failed to engross all her energies, much less 
to exhaust all her sympathies. Her son, who has written this 
memoir with judgment and restraint, says with truth that 
“Marie Hilton was not a philanthropist of the Mrs. Jellyby 
type. Her domestic arrangements would not at any time have 
furnished materials for satire. Though engaged in the most 
exigent and complicated affairs, the direction of which would 
have strained the powers of many strong men, her home could 
challenge comparison with any in the land ruled over by ladies 
jnnocent of missions. Her home was her first consideration ; 
and the fact of its suffering no loss of comfort from her outside 
labours is an evidence of her wonderful powers of management.” 
The book is rich in the reeord of golden deeds, done steadily, 
unobtrusively, and from the loftiest motives. There are some 
interesting letters from Whittier in it, and much evidence of 
invincible faith in the higher possibilities of human nature. 
Disinterested careers like that of Mrs. Hilton quicken the 
moral sense of the whole community, and go far towards making 
selfish apathy to the wants of others seem at once a blunder 
and a crime. 

Amongst books which seem to possess indomitable vitality is 
“The Consolation of Philosophy,” by Boethius—the great-hearted, 
wide-visioned poet and moralist of the sixth century. This 
favourite manual of the scholars of the Middle Ages exerted so 
deep and subtle an intellectual ascendency as:to compel the 
tribute of translation from every language in Europe. There 
have been many English versions of it, from the days of King 
Alfred to the eighteenth century, but Mr. H. R. James, of 
Christ Church, Oxford, is the first to attempt the task in this 
country during an interval of nearly one hundred years. He 
says, with truth, that the great work of Boethins—it is weighty, 
not bulky—with its alternate prose and verse skilfully fitted 
together like dialogue and chorus in a Greek play, is unique in 
literature. The circumstances under which the book was written 
heighten the appeal of its noble thoughts. Bocthius, after an 
honourable care: r of conspicuous success, was a “ solitary prisoner 
at Pavia, stripped of honours, wealth, and friends, with death 
hanging over him,” when divine philosophy drew near to him 
with words of hope and healing, and sought to lift him above 
despondency and to reveal the moral purpose of human life and 
destiny. This translation is vigorous and scholarly, and there- 
fore merits the swift recognition of a wide circle of readers. 

Mr. Welby dedicates, with a touch of genial eynicism, his 
‘Grains of Sense” to the “ Misunderstood ”’ 


a tolerably large 











section of the community. He quotes in justification of his 
title the familiar saying, “ After all, there is a grain of sense 
in it.” He adds, “ If this title seems to claim too much, say 
how less could well be claimed than the sense which is not only 
reason, but also the barest meaning which words ean give? If 
a thing don’t stand to reason, at least it must kneel to sense,” 
There is wit in the little book, and a wide outlook on life and 
literature. Here isa passage which speaks for itself: “If ‘ w: 
are none of us infallible, not even the youngest,’ it is also true 
that we are all of us ambiguons, even the eldest. If a little 
knowledge is dangerous, much is fatal; and, indeed, at a trial 
experts usually contradict each other, and often in good faith 
What we want is not so much more knowledge as more inter. 
pretation of what we already have, and enhanced power of 
symbolising it.” We like the book because, though it is not 
always wise or witty, it is quick with ideas and is by no means 
lacking in fancy. 

Two small gift-books for girls have reached us, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ Heroines of the Cross” and “Heroines of 
Travel.” They contain brief but attractive descriptions of 
noble and adventurous lives, and are both well written and 
well illustrated. 
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